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A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 
—E—————e a 
« one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
weiehoe: to throw down all the barriers erected between roy prejudice and one-sided views ; and, by setting asidethe distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the freedevelopment 
of our spiritual nature.”’—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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LARGE sum will be added to the Fund for 

the relief of the sufferers by the revolt in 
India, from the collections made at the various 

of religious worship throughout the country 
on the Day of Solemn Humiliation and Fast. That 
is a good result; but is it not the only result? 
That the country has really humiliated itself, that 
it has confessed the chastisement of Heaven to have 
been merited by its ill-doings, not a man believes— 
except ‘officially.’ By the upper and middle 
classes, the day was spent, in all respects, as a 
Sunday; to the working classes, the day was a 
holiday—spoilt by the rain and the stopped wages. 
Fast, there was none. Indeed, from whatever 
point of view we look, the Day of Solemn Humilia- 
tion and Fast appears to have been, nationally, a 


solemn sham. 


A feeling has been diligently engendered, that | 


there should be an Autumnal Session of Parlia- 
ment; the possibility of which was hinted by Lord 
Patuenston at the close of the session. 
standing the assurances of Mr. Vernon Samira, as 


to the East India Company’s capability of providing | 
for the extraordinary expenditure occasioned by the | 


course of events, it seems to be certain that the 
East India Company will have to make an applica- 
tion to the Imperial Government for monetary as- 
sistance. There has been a talk of the Company’s 
going into the English money-market for aloan; but 
ithas not the power to do so without the authority of 
lament. Of course, when the application is 
made, Parliament will fulfil a general anticipation 
M demanding guarantees that the money shall be 
applied absolutely in the best way for the re-esta- 
ishment of our power in India; and thus the ad- 
mumstration of affairs by the Company would 
be brought under These 
amongst the reasons Parliament is ex- 
pected to meet. But there are others. It is 
probable that Lord Paymure will need further sup- 
of money to enable him to turn to account the 
Powers which were given him to use the militia 
ot service in foreign and colonial garrisons. The 
on of the country is to place in the hands of 
overnment abundant means for supplying any 
force required for the speedy and effectual 
Suppression of the Indian revolt. These are reasons 
: application to Parliament. The whole ques- 
which has been raised, however, is one of time. 


consideration. 
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Is it necessary for Parliament to meet now? At 
all events there does not appear any probability that 
Ministers will convene it. 

The meeting is rendered the less necessary, since 
there can be no doubt of two facts. In the first 
place, although it would be necessary for the East 
India Company to apply for the authority which we 
have mentioned, it can ‘rub on’ at present, and 
will, perhaps, be able to do so until the usual 
season. In the second place, there is at this mo- 
ment very little political excitement; there is a 
great deal of excitement on the subject of India, 
but influential men of all parties take the course of 
supporting the Government, and thus throwing 
upon it all the responsibility they can, to judge of 
jit hereafter on the meeting of Parliament. This 
| course is taken without any distinction of party. 
| We see it equally amongst the Tories of Essex, 
| Hertfordshire, or Berkshire, represented by Sir 
| Epwarp Lyrroy, Mr. Ropert Pasar, or Mr. 
Beresford; and among the Liberals, like Sir 
Cuarves Naptrer, in Cheshire, or Mr. Epwarp 
Baxter in Scotland. There are some few men, 
| like Sir Joun Tretawny, who insist that Gove rn- 
ment has made great faults, and continues to make 
great faults. One mistake appears to lie in an ob- 
| stinate support given to Lord Canntne, who is 
| himself a living mistake. But other cases of this 
kind may accumulate by the time Parliament meets. 
The great majority of the country, through its re- 
presentatives, is in the mood that we have described ; 
and we must confess we do not see what advantage 
any party could derive at the moment from the 
meeting of Parliament. 

Failing any good results from the offer of a Lieu- 
tenant-Coloneley with the right of naming the ten 
Ensigns of the corps, to field-officers who should 
raise one thousand recruits, or from the offer of an 
Ensign’s commission to any young gentleman who 
should raise one hundred, Government has resolved 
to reduce the standard of height for both cavalry 
and infantry. The standard henceforth will be, for 
heavy cavalry, five feet five to five feet nine inches ; 
for light cavalry, five feet five to five feet eight inches; 
for cavalry in India, five feet five to five feet seven 
inches ; for infantry, both at home and in India, five 
feet four inches ; the maximum age in both arms is 
to be twenty-five years, but in the infantry no maxi- 
mum is named for India. The most likely means 
of all for rapidly getting the number of recruits 
wanted are neglected. Thousands of young men 
turn away disgusted from the inflated promises of 


special advantages made to them; for they know 














that these promises are mere lies. They are ready 
to serve their QueEN, but they will not be ‘ taken 
in” Let the advantages which Government pre- 
tends to offer be really given to the recruit, and an 
immense impediment to recruitment will have been 
cleared away. 

Ireland is again making her appearance in the 
form of difficulties. Government has found it 
necessary to issue a new proclamation placing the 
whole of Belfast under the special law for the pre- 
vention of crime and outrage. It will be re- 
membered that, in the former proclamation, one of 
three townships—comprising the town of Belfast— 
had been omitted ; and now some adjacent districts 
are added. We are led to infer, therefore, that the 
period for releasing Belfast from restraint has not 
arrived. Mr. Hawa still pers ists that he is in the 
right, and, as we learn from a letter to the Zimes, 
he stands prepared to resume his bark, if not his 
bite, as soon as the muzzle shall be removed. We 
have no exact reperts.from the other agitators of 
the town; but the Government has found itmeces- 
sary to deal with one of the provocatives in a very 
decisive, summary, and proper way. The Lorp- 
Lieutenant has caused a circular to be issued to 
Justices of the Peace, and the copy sent to Lord 
LonponDERRY has been published. In a very re- 
spectful manner, the circular tells the person to 
whom it is addressed, that disturbances have arisen 
from party conflicts; that the existence of a body 
like the Orange Society, which originated in events 
that have now become historical, has in itself a 
tendency to cause excitement; that no person 
sitting on the bench as a Justice of the Peace can 
do his duty freely, or set a proper example, if he is 
a member of that party association ; and the Lorp- 
Cuancetior, who signs the circular, plainly tells 
the recipient that he must make his choice and 
retire cither from the society or the bench. 

The two Emperors of France and Russta have 
returned to their dominions; ALEXANDER, since 
the Stuttgard meeting, having had interviews with 
Imperial Austria, Royal Saxony, and guasi Imperial 
Prussia. On the strength of these rapprochemens, 
Count Wa ewski is reported to have issued a 
diplomatic circular highly pacific in its tone; but 
the meetings of crowned heads are almost as un- 
important as the Ministerial crisis of Madrid, in 
the face of events which we are likely to witness in 
Europe; for certainly it looks as if clouds were 
rising. 

The embarrassments of trade have become much 
more extensive, considerable, and complicated 
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within the last few weeks, and the sufficiently tan. | in January next, will, instead of showing that reno- 


gible measure of the change is given in the en- | 


vated vitality, be obliged to confess that its annual 


THE INDIAN REVOLT. 
No further news direct from India has been 


hancement of our own Bank discount to six per deficit, accumulated to 64,000,000/. with no credit | during the present week; but the papers, pope. 
cent., with an intimation that the rate may go up | to fall back wpon, amounts to actual bankruptcy. ot 


still higher. Some’ sanguine persons, indeed, have | 
been anticipating that there would be a reaction | 
downwards, and that money would be compara- 
tively easy to obtain; but no caleulation could be 
more fallacious. The explanation of the step taken 
by the Bank of England is very intelligible. Im the | 
United States some objectionable attempts to make 
certain stocks more easy of purchase by disparag- 
ing their credit and bringing down the prices, pro- 
duced a panic a few weeks since ; but on the heels 
of this disturbanee has come a real panic, with the 
suspension of payments in the Banks of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other places. The 
hope of purchasing railway stocks held by English- 
men, the high price of cotton, and several other 
circumstances, have excited speculation in the 
United States to a preposterous fever, and parties 
have entered into engagements on reckonings that 
have been entirely falsified; they are unable to pay 
those whom they were to have paid; those whom 
they were to have paid are without means, and the 
whole business of commercial America is in 
confusion. While many who owe money to per- 
sons on this side are not sending it over, many to 
whom we owe money are demanding payment, 
and accordingly it is calculated that about a million 
and a half will be sent over from England to the 
United States. At the same time large sums of 
money are going over to India, to pay for the extra- 
ordinary expenditure there. At the same time, too, 
speculators on the continént of Europe have been 
increasing their applications in London, for an ad- 
vance or a loan of money. Englishmen to whom 
money is due from Germany or France, not receiving 
their remittances, are in their turn obliged to ask 
temporary assistance. Now there is no man who 
ean pay so largely for accommodation of this kind 
as the Englishman, or give such stout security ; 
hence, the raising of the Bank discount has the 
effect, not of withholding the money from Eng- 
lishmen, but of limiting it to them; while advanc- 
ing it also, on much better security than can be ob- 
tained from the other side of the Channel. Our 
interpretation of events is confirmed by the fact 
that the rate of discount has gone up again in the 
Nortli of Europe much beyond its usual level. The 
Bank of Amsterdam has gone to 5$ per cent., and 
it would not surprise us to see it at 6, or even 
higher, though that bank piques itself on an habitual 
moderation. The Bank of Prussia has also been 
going up; at Hamburg the rate has amounted to 7}. 
The most conspicuous exception at present is pre- 
sented by the Bank of France, which remains at 5} ; 
but there are several reasons for this. The Govern- 
ment is anxious to keep up the appearance of pros- 
perity in France, and the new administratjon of the 
Bank, acting in concurrence with the Emperor’s 
Ministers, has thought it consistent with the in- 
terests of the Bank to buy from England and other 
places, at large prices, supplies of gold in order to 
continue paying its way, although it diffuses money 
at this lax rate of discount. Influential persons 
connected with great capitalists and with some 
of the Emperor’s Ministers have been using consi- 
derable sums of money to keep up the prices of 
shares in the Crédit Mobilier and similar in- 
stitutions, but this is a process which seems 
likely to be brought to an end by the pressure 
which is exhibted in this country. Already the 
shares of the Crédit Mobilier are going down in the 
teeth of the efforts to keep them up. Under this 
pretence of ‘ease’ in France there has lurked real 
bankruptey; and we may look for a financial 
storm oyer the whole continent. Characteristically 
enough, it is very probable that the Austrian Go- 
yernment, which was to have turned over a new leaf 


as there was the least hope, to keep the sinking 


There are very few histories of shipweeck that | 


come up in terrible imterest to that of the Central | 


America. The struggle, manfully sustained, so long | 


vessel afloat ; the cheerfal endurance of the women ; | 


except five or six poor brutes among five hundred 


| good and brave men and women facing death ?—is 


a story for America to be proud of. There is hope, | 


we are told, that the noble captain of the lost ship | 


may have been saved, and not a heart in the civi- 
lized world but would leap with pleasure to hear of 
his safety. The passengers—mostly rough gold- 
miners—standing quietly by, while the women and 
children were sent away in the boats, vividly recal 
tomind the loss of the Birkenhead troop-ship, on 
the deck of which our brave soldiers stood as on 
parade while the boats were devoted to their wives 
and children; the parallel is awfully complete, for 
both ships went down beneath the men who had 


| performed these acts of noble humanity and duty. In 


the wreck of the Transit, we see, as the fruit of this 
grand subordination, every soul on board preserved. 
Of the foundering of a Russian line-of-battle ship in 
the Baltic, with 826 souls on board we know little 
save that Russian ships are sometimes almost in- 





shipwreck is illustrated by the publication of the 
Board of Trade’s Register of the wrecks that have 
taken place on the coast, or in the seas of the 
British Isles. It gives a truly startling aggregate 
of wrecks, and casualties for the past year—837 
wrecks, 316 collisions, and a loss of 521 lives; 
many of them from preventable causes. ‘ Unsea- 


punished for refusing to take ship, while we see 
eiaiveds of ships lost in fine weather, and a score 
going down in ‘ dead calm.’ 

The great tea-robberry, which was discovered at 
the end of last week, awakens something more than 


the anxiety of some of the townspeople to disown the 
delinquent as a native of the place does nothing to 
lessen that suspicion. One Joun James Moore, 


premises to the Customs authorities for a bonded 
store, has by the use of a forged key abstracted tea- 
chests to the value of ten or twelve thousand 
pounds sterling. His system was to place in lieu 
of the chests stolen, others covered with the original 
canvas, but filled with bricks, turf, and straw. It 
does not yet appear how long he has been carrying 
onthis daring operation; but it is supposed for a year. 
It is coming to light that the affair was well- 
known among a certain ‘ circle,’ long before it got 
wind ; nay, it is reported that some of his ‘ friends’ 
expostulated with him for not keepmg up appear- 
ances with the authorities, by taking some of his 
‘dunmies’ out of bond when duties were falling 
and other bonders were naturally reducing their 
stocks. A considerable quantity of the stolen tea 
passed into the hands of Belfast merchants, and the 
rest into those of the traders in the neighbouring 
towns, in all cases, on very advantageous terms to 
the buyer—with no questions asked. Moore had 
made his escape, and the stock on his premises is 
found to be worth next to nothing ; showing that he 
had prepared for all contingencies. We hear of 
stories that the ‘whole trade’ is indignant, and of 
large sums of money offered as rewards for his ap- 
prehension. 

The second act of the Bramall tragedy is over ; 
the coroner’s jury have proved the son, James Hen- 
DERSON, guilty of his father’s murder, and he is 
sent for trial. The case against the man, though 
purely circumstantial, is very strong. His motive 
for the act seems to stand clearly revealed; while 
not a single fact sustains his story about robbers in 
the house on the night of the murder. Equally 
strong is the circumstantial evidence against the 
man Beas, committed on the charge of murdering a 
woman in the Leigh Woods, near Bristol; but in 
this case, the motive is not so apparent, for the 
value of the property of the unfortunate woman 
appears too small to offer such a terrible induce- 
ment to a man in Beatr’s position. Murders, 
indeed, are rather a drug, and when we read of on 
like that at Kingsland, where a drunken husband 
cuts his wife’s throat in a conjugal squabble, we 





‘vote it uninteresting.’ 


credibly rotten in their timbers, and that Russian | 
officers are sometimes landsmen. This subject of | 


worthiness’ is common; and sailors have been | 


suspicion of wide-spread trade-demoralization ; and | 


a tea-merchant, having some time ago let part of his | 


have been filled with letters from officers and 
in the various centres of rebellion, adding stil] 
details of atrocity, disaster, and heroism oy 
telligenee from the French colony of Pondj 
published in the Paris journal Le Pays, whee 


| that, up to August 30th, all was quiet there. The 


same authority states that, on that day, “ th 
? : . € steam. 
transport Shanghai arrived at Bombay, coming from 


| the utter wnselfishness of all—for why should we | Hong-Kong, with six hundred British soldiers on 


board. The Shanghai had sailed on the 23rd of Jul 

and announced the approaching arrival of two othe 
| transports, which were to leave early in August” 

It is also stated in the Paris papers that— om 

“The French Government has received 
from Ava, the capital of the Birman Smolen daa 

25th of July. They announce that the Birman Govern. 
| ment remains a tranquil and even impassiye spectator of 
| the events which are going forward in British India, 
| The districts in Pegu last occupied by the British t 
are garrisoned by merely a few Sepoys, and the towns of 
Rangoon, Bassy, and the cantonment of Tay?-M 
| which were reduced to ashes the same day, are 
| heap of ruins.” 

The news of General Havelock’s victory over the 
rebels on the 16th of August, when he captured two 
guns without any loss on his side, is confirmed. Jt 
appears, however, that cholera has been making 
ravages among the troops, who are exhausted by 
hard work. Lieutenant Campbell and many men of 
the 78th Highlanders have died of it. The latest 
accounts from Lucknow are to the Mth August, and 
report ‘all well.’ 

Further subscriptions for the Indian sufferers have 
been collected, and meetings held, at Durham (where 
the Bishop of Durham was the chief speaker), De. 
vizes, Gosport, Truro, Hanley, Wrexham, Maidstone, 
Woodbridge, Harrogate, Ipswich, Scarborough, Aber- 
deen, Road and Woolverton (Somersetshire), Ponty- 
pool, Brighton, Wolverhampton, Halifax, Boltea, 
Shipton, Penzance, Glasgow, Bideford, Wenlock, 

, Gateshead, Honiton, Falmouth, Warrington, North 
Shields, Ashburton, Bury St. Edmunds, Torquay, 
| Edinburgh, &e. 

| "The Lord Mayor has received a telegraphic com- 

|munication from Prince Vogorides, the Kaimakan 

|of Moldavia, of which the following is a transh- 

| tion .— 

| [send you five hundred ducats (about 2354 sterling) 

|in favour of the victims of the mutiny in India. Ths 

sum wil' be remitted to you by Messrs. Heine, Lemon, 

and Co., of London. It is but a feeble testimony of my 
deep sympathy with the English people, and my interest 
in everything which affects your great nation.” 

The Rey. J. H. Clayton writes to the Times to con- 
tradict the reported death of Major-General Reed, 
|lately in command before Delhi, and to say thata 
|letter received from his daughter at Ferozepore, 
dated August 13th, states that the General had 
reached Simla, and had improved in health, 

Another correspondent of the Times says :— 

“Tt will be satisfactory to the public to learn thata 
steamer conveying a detachment of the 5th Fusilies 
passed Ghazeepore on the 10th of August, and reached 
Allahabad on the 17th of that month. A letter dated 
from Allahabad, August 18, written by an officer who 
accompanied the detachment, and despatched vid Bom- 
bay, has been received by his friends. General Havelock 
will therefore have possibly received an earlier reinforce 
ment after his return to Cawnpore on the 13th of August 
than other accounts have led us to expect.” 

We read in a letter from Vienna:— 

* According to the well-informed Pera correspondent 
of the Triester Zeitung, Lord Stratford has informed the 
Porte that vast quantities of weapons are bought upby 
the ultra-Mahometan party in Turkey for the use of 
their fellow believers in India. The correspondent 
as.erts that the substance of the reply given " che 
Grand Vizier to his Lordship was, that he cou not 
possibly interfere with any private speculation which 
was prejudicial neither to the existence nor to the welfame 
of Turkey.” ‘ 

We proceed to give some extracts from privale 
letters, under the headings of the respective districts. 

MEERUT. 
The following is from the letter of an officer:— 
“No. 2 Barrack, Meerut 

“T have not even now received one letter sinee the 
10th of May. What has become of them I cant say. 
This has grieved me very much. Situated as we all at 
and have been, letters from England are of tenfold value 
It has been a hard fight, and hundreds have been mut- 
dered—men, women, and children; at Cawnpore 
Futtehghur alone fully three hundred and fifty, if not 
many more. Mothers murdered before their childre, 
and eyen babies hacked to pieces on their mot 
breasts. The massacres there have been dreadful—hor 
rible—more than any accounts I may have om. 
send you a batch of extracts from the Lahore Chro “4 
which, horrible as they are, may give you some sa of 
tion in reading, as giving proof of the deserve 
the punishments we are inflicting and shall 





| 





Never since the beginning of the world have such # 
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perpetrated have been committed here, and by 
one ea end were kind to. Nearly eighty nr | 


have been hung, and nearly one thousand killed in the | 
district. 


We are strongly fortified here, and do not fear 

attack from any namber. Delhi has not fallen, but 
= have been killed. Our men cannot be re- | 
~ and they are like demons let loose. We have | 

had more than twenty thousand men attacking three | 
thousand or four thousand, and they have fled losing | 
hundreds. Five hundred men at Agra thrashed five | 
thousand the mutineers being entrenched, and having | 
twelve guns playing round shot and shell. They can- 
not stand our charge for a moment ; eighteen gentlemen 
(all the eavalry we had on this occasion), | 

checked five hundred cavalry, and these are but two out | 
of hundreds of instances of gallantry displayed all over | 
the country. This has saved us, by God's mercy. . . .| 
« The Hindoos and Massulmans — = - = 
reproach them and say, ‘This is all your fault.’ No| 
re we care not. We only know their lives are | 
forfeited, and that not one shall be spared. Many inno- 
cent may be killed, but they have brought the curse on 
themselves. Think of their cutting up children before 
a father’s eyes and putting the pieces in his mouth, and 
ing other babies alive into boxes and burning them! 
ould any one believe this? Acts like this produce such 
as the following: —The Highlanders and others passed 
through Cawnpore the other day, where those brut ul | 
murders had been committed, and they killed every 
native they could find. And they did but justice, for all 
were implicated. They either helped or remained pas- | 
sive. Columus will be formed to move about all over 
the country, and the Sepoys will be hunted down like | 


“We have a corps here of mounted volunteers, in 
number about thirty—gentlemen, a few officers, and | 
tradesmen. They went out not long ago against three | 
thousand Goojurs, people of the villages near here ; they 
killed a great many, cut off the head of their leader, and } 
stuck it ona pole. They are soon put their 
dread of the‘gora log,’ or white people, is so great. 
They arearmed with matchlocks, spears, and swords.” | 


| 


to flight, 


MUSSOUREE. 

A lady, writing from Mussouree on August 9th, 
says :— 

“We are very busy working flannel clothes for our 
army before Delhi. They are very badly off for these 
things, and being so much exposed at such a season of 
the year, and in such a proverbially unhealthy locality, 
and fighting as they have done so nobly, they really de- 
serve to be provided for by us.” 


DELHI. 
An artillery officer, under date Calcutta, August 
28rd, supplies some information as to the dissensions 


among the mutineers at Delli:— 

“The mutineers at Delhi are on their last legs; they 
ate quarrelling among themselves, and have beea dread- 
fully defeated every time they have come out. They 
are now entirely surrounded, and are begging for mercy, 
which of course has been refused. Disease iv carrying 
them off by hundreds, and death by the sword or halter 
awaits the survivors. 

“ What will the natives now say? With every ad 
vantage on their side, they having chosen their own 
time, and having succeeded in taking us entirely un- 
avares, and the whole army, with very few exceptions, 
having united to expel us, they find us still able with a 
few troops not only"to keep but to win back the country, 
even before the home reinforcements shall have arrived. 
The Sepoys have often said that they had won and kept 


| written promise to deliver up the fort. Then he had 


|taken aback, and, being called upon, laid down their 





the country for us. Now they see their mistake. It 
has been proved over and over again that 100 Europeans 
Will easily beat 1000 natives, even those disciplined and | 
taught by ourselves.” 

The anticipations with respect to winning back | 
the Country before the home reinforcements arrived | 
Were a little over-sanguine. | 

Another artillery officer writes from the camp | 
before Delhi on the 13th of August :— | 

“Our position here is certainly by nature a wonder- 

Y secure one. Providence has assisted us in every 
Way; from the beginning the weather has been most 
Propitious, and in cantonments I have never seen troops 
80 healthy as they are here now. Cholera occasi nally 
Pays us a visit, but that must always be expected in a 

standing camp. The river Jumna completely pro- 

our left front and flank, while the large jheel 
tercourse) which runs away tothe south-west is at 
Season quite impassable for miles, and prevents any 
Surprise on our right flank, so that a few cavalry are suffi- 
t as a guard for three faces of our position, and we 
are consequently enabled to devote our whole force to 

P our front from surprise ; 
We are attacked in any force takes almost every avail- 
able man in camp. At a moderate calculation, the 
enemy must muster now nearly 40,000 men, besides 
guns unlimited, and they certainly work them well; 
their infantry also fight well, but their cavalry, both 
ee and irregular, are not worth sixpence, they do 

ong but run away. 

Of alll the infantry regiments here the most distin- 
Buished is the 60th Rifles; they and the gallant little 
ee 48 in the Sirmore Battalion have borne the brunt 

whole affair, and suffered fearfully; after them 
Come the ist Fusiliers and the Guides. This morning 


(wai 


but to do this whenever 


| pated by the writer. 


we surprised a battery they had recently erected rather 
too near to our pickets, and in such a position that our 
heavy guns could mot bear on it, so it was decided to 
carry it by assault. The 1st Fusiliers and Coke’s Pun- 
jab Rifles (also a fine corps) did the business well, each 
regiment capturing two guns. We always suffer im- 
mensely in officers. A third of our number have been 
killed or wounded in the two months, besides which che- 
lera has carried off several; however, we shall soon 

bring the business to an end. . er 
“I only trust all the women and children will have 
been removed [by the time the city is taken |, for, once | 
be spared. It will be an extraordinary | 





inside, few will . 
day for those that see the end of it, if the Pandies only | 
wait to fight; but I sometimes think the greater part 
will be off with the plunder they have gut, and we shall 
have to follow them up somewhere else.” 


PESHAWUR. 

An officer serving in the Punjab writes from 
Peshawur, July 21:— 

* You will be glad to learn by this mail that, though 
risings have taken place in mauy parts of India since my 
last, here we have been tolerably quiet, with the excep- 
tion of the force at Fort Mackisore, which made overtures 
to the hill tribes, and were discovered intriguing by our 
indefatigable Commissioner, Colonel Edwardes. As soon 
as he heard what was going on, he told the negotiators 
in the hills to ask the Sepoys of the fort to give them a 


them; and one night, with a considerable vody of cavalry 
and two guns of the mountain train, under my friend 
Colonel S.’s old adjutant, Captain B., off he started for 
the fort, halted half way, and sent a body of one hun- 
dred and fifty men by another road, so that they might | 
get to the rear of the fort by the grey of early dawn. 

These arrangements, cleverly made and well executed, 

enabled him to surprise the mutineers. The Colonel ar- | 
rived before the fort before daybreak, and had the plea- 
sure of hearing the neighing of his cavalry horses on 
the other side just as he reached the place. They were 








arms. The chief negotiator, a havildar, was at that very 

time in the hills, and when the roll was called was 

missing. He was shortly after breught in by the hill 

chief, and, two days after, blown away from a gun.” 
NYNEE TAL. 

The following (dated August 5th) is from an officer 
at Nynee Tal:— 

“Since I wrote yesterday, news has come that the 
Hindoos have risen against the Mahometans and seized 
Moradabad and the guns there, and that they have also | 
split and are ready to go at one another’s throats in 
Bareilly. The Mahometans have been oppressing the 
Hindoos terribly, and the worm has turned. The 
Lindoos are numerous enough to win the day if they are | 
staunch, | 

‘“* They are also very well affected to us (at least in | 
this neighbourhood), and have been sending us constant 
messages to come back again, which we should have 
done if we had had any force here at all—I mean even | 
two available Neld yuus and two hundred or three hun- | 
dred cavalry to go with the Ghoorkas and us. ‘Ine 
Hindoos really seem to mean fighting now. | 

‘This is the best news we have heard for a long time. 
The religious split will spread everywhere like wildfire 
—into Delhi itself in all probability ; and, whichever | 
loses, Hindoo or Mahometan, we ought to win. It also | 
makes us at Nynee Tal quite secure from any attack, for 
some time to come at any rate. I have sent a copy of 
this letter to my mother.” 

That there has been much heart-burning between 
the Hindoos and Mahometans, is quite certain; but 
it does not seem to have gone to the extent antici- 





DEESA. 

Some interesting particulars are communicated by 
an officer in a letter to his mother, dated August 
18th:— 

“ The detachment of my regiment of two hundred and 
fifty men which was sent to Nusseerabad (the very sink 
of mutiny) has mutinied. The facts were these :—After 
they had received their pay, Captain Holbrow, who was 
commanding them, heard the bugle blow the alarm for 
the troops in garrison to assemble. So he commanded 
our men to fall in, which they did without a murmar. 
There he left them while he went to the brigadier for 
orders. One of the Bombay Lancers (Ist) had before 
ridden to our lines in a state of fanaticism, being stimu- 
lated by bhang and other things, and told our men that 
the Bombay 1st Lancers had mutinied, and taken pos- 
session of the guns, and that if they were commanded to 
march to the artillery lines not to obey, as the gums 
would be turned upon them. As firing was heard near 
the guns, our men believed it, and when Captain Hol- 
brow came back with the brigadier’s orders to march to 
the artillery lines our men refused to move, and, not- 
withstanding all his assurances that it was all safe, only 
three would move out of the two hundred and fifty. 
Holbrow sent back to the brigadier and told him that his 
men were in a state of mutiny, so he ordered down one 
hundred men of the 83rd Regiment to the guns, under 
Lieutenant Swanson of the Horse Artillery, to our lines. 
Of course it was alla lie of this man of the Lancers that 
they had mutinied and taken the guns. But while Hol- 
brow was away this man of the Lancers came back to 





the Lancers. Our men here (three hundred and fifty) 
are staunch.” 


THE MASSACRE AT CAWNPORE. 


The following has been received from a lady at 
Cawnpore :— 
“ Cawnpore, May 27. 
“ Dearest F.,—It is not yet the mail day, nor will be 
for some days, but I am induced to write while the dak 


cate, lest fresh difficulties should encompass us, and you 
should be left without a notion of the events of these 
days. It is a sad history. We are living in awfal 
realities, and we cannot see the end of them. We were 
apparently safe and quiet here till the 21st, when the 
2nd Cavalry began to show symptoms of uneasiness, and 
intelligence was given that a rising of the native troops 
was in contemplation that night. Mr. H——, the 

trate and collector, brought his wife and children in to 
us in the afternoon, and we agreed all to remain together. 
Up to this time, no suspicion having been entertained of 
the troops’ loyalty, no preparations for defence had heen 
made. Now, however, all were astir. The General (Sir 
Hugh Wheeler) telegraphed to Lucknow for succour, the 
European barrack at the depdt was assigned as a rendez- 
vous, and some families went there for safety. We, 
however, determined to remain at our house until further 
alarms were given; but Colonel E—— said he would 
go and sleep in the midst of his meu to show that 
he had confidence in them; so we had only Mr. 
H to stay with us. Ptesently, about eleven 
o'clock at night, he was called away to make some 
arrangement, so we thought it scarcely right to re- 
main here alone. Accordingly, we took our Tittle un- 
consciyus children out of their beds, and with the ayahs 
off we set in the carriage to the European barracks. 
There we found a number of refugees in a state of great 
alarm, of course, but for the mcst part composed and re- 
signed. It was a night of fearful suspense, yet it passed 
away without any disturbance, and I had the happiness 
of seeing my husband in the morning alive and well, and 
we went back to our house for the day, The danger 
had been imminent, but the posting of six guns in front 
of our barracks, the state of preparations we were getting 
into, and the move of the officers (at least of two) to 
sleep among their men, seemed to have checked the 
ardour of the mutinously disposed, and they put off, 
without abandoning, their evil design. The next day 
(Friday) was one full of agony and dread; and the 
night was more than poor human nature, unas- 
sisted, could endure. When my husband left me that 
night to go to his post, I never expected to see him 
alive again, for some of his men had been overheard 
wildly talking of mutiny and murder, and had made a 
proposal to destroy their officers ! Colonel E—— himself 
had fully made up his mind that a death-stroke would be 
siven, yet he flinched not an instant in the performance 
of his duty. I am nappy to cay we were preserved for 
that night again. I could scarcely believe that my hus- 
band’s voice sounded outside the tent (for we had now 
arranged for a tent just outside the barrack for our- 
selves). After that miserable night, the Saturday fol- 
lowing seemed like heaven, for we went to our house 
and spent the day quietly there—at least with such 
quietness as was possible with the most terrible rumours 
coming in throughout the day and reviving all our sad- 
dest apprehensions. Of course we returned to the depét 
at night, and, for the first time sinee our move, ex- 
hausted nature would be attended to, and I fell asleep 
for some hours, and for a time shut out all the horrid 
realities of our situation. All Sunday was pretty quiet. 
The Eede came off that day and the next, when it was 
expected that an outbreak would occur. It did not so, 
however, and on Monday morning our minds were some- 
what reassured by all the Mussulmans of the Ist Regi- 
ment coming in a body according to custom to salaam 
to Colonel E after their prayers, and they expressed 
their intentions of fidelity, &c., all of which are very 
well, but not to be depended on now-a-days. We re- 
turned to those melancholy night-quarters; oh! such a 
scene. Men, officers, women, and children, beds, and 
chairs, all mingled together inside and outside the bar- 
rack; some talking or even laughing, some very 
frightened, some defiant, others despairing. Three guns 
in front of our position, and three behind, and a trench 
in course ef formation all round. Such sickening sights 
for peaceful women, and the miserable reflection that all 
this ghastly show is eaused not by open foes, but by the 
treachery of these we have fed and pampered and 
honoured and trusted in for so many years. 

“. It is not hard to die oneself, but to see a 
dear child suffer and perish, that is the hard, the bitter 
trial, and the cup which I must drink, should God not 
deem it fit that it should pass from me. My companion, 
Mrs. H——, is delightful; poor young thing! she has 
such a gentle spirit, so unmurmuring, so desirous to meet 
the trial rightly, so unselfish and sweet in every way. 
Her husband is an excellent man, and of course very 
much exposed to danger, almost as much as mine. She 
has two children, and we feel that our duty to our little 
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ones demands that we should exert ourselves to keep up 
health and spirits as much as possible. There is a reverse 
to this sad picture. Delhi may be retaken in a short time. 
Aid may come to us, and all may subside into tranquillity 
-once more. Let us hope for the best, do our duty, and 
trust in God above all things. Should I be spared, I 
will write to you by the latest date. As long as we can 
live in our house during the day, we suffer but little 
comparatively, but we may be shut up at any time. We 
must not give way to despondency, for at the worst we 
know that we are in God’s hands, and he does not for 
an instant forsake us. He will be with us in the valley 
of the shadow of death also, and we need fear no evil. 
God bless you! 

a . Last night (this is written at a subsequent 
date, June 1st], after much fatigue and several nights of 
imperfect rest and mental torture, I fell quite into a state 
of stupefaction. Body and mind alike refused to be 
longer active; it was necessary—just Nature asserting 
her rights to restore the exhausted powers. And there 
was my child so restless! and Mrs. H—— took her and 
walked about with her, and soothed the little thing, that 
I might not be disturbed. I believe we shall be some 
support to one another under every trial.” 


CALCUTTA, 

Sir Colin Campbell, who arrived at Calcutta on 
the 4th of August, in perfect health, issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation to the troops in India on the 
17th of the same month :— 

“ BY THE OOMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

“ Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to ap- 
point me Commander-in-chief of the forces in India, in 
the room of the late lamented General the Honourable 
George Anson, and her Majesty having also been yra- 
ciously pleased to confer upon me the rank of General 
in the East Indies, I now assume the command of the 
army in India. 

“In doing so it affords me the highest satisfaction to 
find under my orders troops who have so fully proved 
themselves, in the recent arduous operations in the field, 
to be what I have ever known British soldiers in every 
quarter of the globe —courageous, faithful, obedient, and 
enduring. 

“In former years I have commanded native troops of 
India, and by their side I have been present in many 
battles and victories in which they have nobly borne 
their part ; and it is to me a subject of deep concern to 
learn that soldiers of whom I have been accustomed to 
think so favourably should now be arrayed in open and 
defiant mutiny against a government proverbial for the 
liberality and paternal consideration with which it has 
ever treated its servants of every denomination. 

“When I join the force now in the field restoring 
order to the district disturbed by the disaffection of the 
army of Bengal, I shall, at the head of the British 
troops, and of those native soldiers who, though few in 
number, have not feared to separate themselves from 
their faithless comrades and to adhere to their duty, 
feel my old confidence that they will march to certain 
victory. 

“T shall not fail to notice, and the powerful Govern- 
ment which I have the honour to serve will not fail to 
reward, every instance of fidelity ena -valour shown by 
the troops sder my command. 

I call upon the officers and men of both European 
and native troops zealously to assist in the task before 
tis; and, by the blessing of God, we shall soon again see 
India tranquil and prosperous. 

(Signed) 
“C. CampsBett, General, Commander-in-Chief. 
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out and found their mine had reached our foundations, 
and a canvassed tube filled with gunpowder was lying 
handy to blow us up, in which, however, I do not think 
they could have succeeded, as their powder was bad; 
and another stroke of the pick would have broken 
into our countermine. We also brought in the 
gun which they had left on the top of the oppo- 
site house. During the whole siege, only one man, 
a Sikh, was severely wounded, though two or three got 
scratches and blows from splinters of bricks. Every- 
body in the garrison behaved well; but I should 
be neglecting a duty did I omit to mention spe- 
cially Mr. Boyle, to whose engineering skill and untir- 
ing exertions we in a great measure owe our preserva- 
tion; and Mr. Colvin, who rendered the most valuable 
assistance, and who rested neither day nor night, and 
took on himself far more than his share of every disa- 
greeable duty. In conclusion, I must earnestly beg that 
his honour the Lieutenant-Governor will signally reward 
the whole of our gallant little detachment of Sikhs, 
whose service and fidelity cannot be overrated. The 
Jemadar should be at once made a Subahdar. Many of 
the rest are fit for promotion, and, when required, I will 
submit a list with details.” 





THE FAST DAY. 
WEDNESDAY was pretty generally observed, if not 
as a day of ‘ humiliation,’ as a day of abstention from 
work. Labour, however, did not entirely cease, for 
it might be observed every here and there in obscure 
places; but the shops for the most part were closed, 
and the streets wore a sort of Good Friday look of 
wretchedness and gloom. An east wind increased 
the resemblance; so that we might almost have 
imagined that, as Horace Walpole said, “ Spring had 
set in with its usual severity.” The clouds gathered 
thickly, and the rain fell heavily and pertinaciously, 
balking the hopes of those who designed to humi- 
liate themselves at Greenwich, or to fast (on the 
contents of heavy baskets) at Hampstead or Rich- 
mond. Great was the solitude of Piccadilly; inex- 
pressible the dolefulness of the Strand. Dr. Johnson 
would not have gone that day, as was his wont, to 
rub off his hypochondria against the crowds of Fleet- 
street, for the crowds were not there; nor would 
Charles Lamb have ‘ wept with joy at the fulness of 
life,’ but rather with depression at the absence of it, 
in the great thoroughfare from Charing-cross to 
Temple-bar. The mass of the people not being in 
the streets, nor (we should imagine) at the chief 
suburban places of Cockney resort, excepting at the 
Crystal Palace to hear Mr. Spurgeon preach, we will 
take it for granted that they were at church; and 
certainly, whatever may be thought of ‘ humiliation’ 
according to Royal Decree, there never was an occa- 
sion more suggestive of sad and solemn thoughts. 
The reporters for the daily papers say that the re- 
ligious edifices were well attended; and the streets 
in the forenoon showed many troops of worshippers 
passing on to church or chapel. ‘They also showed 
labouriug™ men lounging about with their hands in 
their pockets, and ‘gents’ with cigars in their 
mouths, chaffering for apples and nuts with itinerant 
girls, and evidently not going to church or chapel. 
Here, shrill-voiced women and husky-voiced men— 
transformed for the nonce into a species of Christian 
muezzins, though calling from the muddy pavement 
instead of the airy distances of minarets, and having 
a truly Episcopal eye to money matters—bawled 








“ Calcutta, 17th August, 1857.” 


ARRAH. 

Mr. Wake, a magistrate at Arrah, has transmitted 
an official report of the siege and relief of that 
place. He writes:— 

“Daring the entire siege, which lasted seven days, 
every possible stratagem was practised against us. The 
eannons were fired as frequently as they could prepare 
shot, with which they were at first unprovided, and 
incessant assaults were made upon the bungalow. Not 
only did our Sikhs behave with perfect coolness and 
patience, but their untiring labour met and prevented 
every threatened disaster. 


than twelve hours. The rebels raised a barricade on 
the top of the opposite house; ours grew in the same 
proportion. A shot shook a weak place in our 
defence ; 
before. We began to feel the want of animal 
food and the short allowance of grain; a sally 
was made at night and four sheep brought in, and 
finally we ascertained beyond a doubt that the enemy 
were undermining us; a counter mine was quickly dug. 
On the 30th, troops sent to our relief from Dinapore 
were attacked and beaten back close to the entrance of 
the town. On the next day, the rebels returned, and, 
telling us that they had annihilated our relief, offered 
the Sikhs and the women and children (of which there 
were none with us) their lives and liberty if they would 
give up the Government officers. August 1, we were 
all offered our lives and leave to go to Calcutta if we 
would give up our arms. Qn the 2nd, the greater part 
of the Sepoys went out to meet Major Eyre’s field 
force, and on their being thrashed the rest 


of them abandoned the ve Plog that night we went 


Water began to run short; | 
a well of eighteen feet by four was instantly dug in less | 


the place was made twice as strong as| 


out, “ Mornin’ and Evenin’ Prayer, a penny!” There, 
| the moping policeman stalked along by himself, like 
‘one of an army of blue devils. 
| streets, was the outward aspect of the Fast. 

Within the churches there were, we may be sure, 
}many devout, and no doubt many sorely stricken, 
worshippers—many also who only went because the 
! Queen commanded them, and it was ‘the thing.’ 

Into the depths of whatever was real in the way of 

anguish and passionate supplication, let us not 
| attempt to pry, but simply cull for the reader a few 
| extracts from the chief sermons of the day. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

The cathedral was crowded to overflowing, and 
the morning sermon was preached by the Rev. Mor- 
gan Cowie, who selected as his text the words from 
the first book of Samuel, chapter 17, verse 47, “ The 
battle is the Lord’s.” He observed:— 

“ All must recognize in the calamity the chastening 
hand of God. They were being punished because they 
had shown themselves cowards in fighting the battle of 
God in India. They had neglected to spread the Chris- 
tian religion amongst the idolatrous races of that 
mighty empire. He would not condemn the British 
rule in India—possibly it had been productive of some 
amount of good; but the British Government had not 
evinced sufficient anxiety for the real welfare of the 
people. There were very few persons engaged in the 
task of Christianizing the heathen in India—fewer, 
much fewer, compared with the large area of the empire, 
than the small and devoted army at present contending 
against the chief city of Oude. They had not fought 
the battle of the Lord in India; they had only been 

e in fighting the battle of man, and if they were 
| sincere that day they could not help acknowledging that 
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their shortcomings in India had been visited 
tional calamity they all deplored. He trusted the na 
atrocities in India would be punished, but not fart 
Vengeance did not belong to man: ‘ agua ne 
saith the Lord!’. He advocated a stern, aes 
promising, but just retribution—no private, Tevengeful 
vindictive slaughter. Those who had taken life 
to suffer death; but no idea of indiscriminate ee 
could meet with support from any humane notion he 
He concluded by exhorting those who are 
in spirit and limb, and who have no ties to prev. 
them, to ‘go forth, and fight the battle of the - 
their country, and their sovereign,’ in 
In the afternoon, the Lord Mayor and vari ; 
officials, who had been present peivatdiy in the maa 
ing, attended in state, with their scarlet robes, &¢, 
The Rev Canon Dale now officiated, and 
his text from the 26th Book of Isaiah, verse 9: 
“When Thy judgments are on the earth, the ‘“< 
habitants of the world will learn righteousness,” 
The tendency of the sermon was similar to that 
delivered in the morning. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The Abbey, like St. Paul’s Cathedral, was crowded, 
The Very Rev. the Dean preached the se: 
took his text from the Lamentations of Jeremigh, 
In the course of his remarks, he said :— 

“If there was one more deadly sin than another that 
had led to the ruin and desolation that now exists, it 
was the accursed traffic in opium and other deadly 
poisons, for the purpose of profit and revenue, a sin ag 
deadly as that of slavery. England resolved that the 
slave trade should be abolished, and it was abolished: 
and England could stay the trade of opium, and at the 
same time advance the true spirit of Christianity and 
religion throughout India, not merely for the protection 
of our dominions in India, but the advancement of the 
truth. If in times past we had been guilty of short- 
comings ; let us not continue the evil.” 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 

Here the sermon was preached by the Rev. F. G, 
Stainforth, who, after touching upon more theo- 
logical matters, continued :— 

‘* His own opinion was that the half measures of the 
Government had been its ruin. We might haye gp- 
verned the Indians if we had left them as we found them 





Such, in London | 


—an ignorant, slavish race—and the Indian Government, 
he believed, would not have been indisposed to have left 
| them in that state; but the feeling and sense of the 
;}country were against such a policy, and the result was 
| that we gave the natives of India a certain amount of 
| education and liberty, but we did not instil into them 
|the principles of religion. Education and liberty with- 
lout religion first brought about the French Revolution, 
land here were the same cause and effect exemplified in 
| the ease of our fellow-subjects in India. He did not 
{believe we could hold India without a native army. 
| That army must, of course, be officered by Europeans, 
land therefore it was absolutely necessary that we should 
improve the Christian character of those officers and 
non-commissioned officers who represented our power in 
{foreign lands. If we assumed the Government of India 
we were bound to give every blessing which we were 
| capable of bestowing or the Indians could receive. The 
| tirst act, however, must be to establish our authority, 
jand give up to unsparing punishment the men who had 
| been guilty of such hideous offences against humanity. 
| But, when justice was appeased, let it be remembered 
that these men were as much to be pitied for their igno 
jrance as abhorred for their crimes. Let us extend t 
| wards India the principles of our holy faith.” 





ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. 
The Rey. Dr. Croly’s sermon at this church co 
|tained a great deal of purely historical and political 
|disquisition. He remarked :— 
| “In 1784, the government of India was virtually 
taken out of the bands of the Company and given 
jover to the English Government, when a Governor 
|General of India was sent out; and that was the com 
|mencement of the extraordinary spirit of annexation 
which has marked the career of affairs in that covstry. He 
| would not say whether those wars were unjust, oF whether 
‘any persons had a right to try to recover their tem 
tory ; but this he would say, that scarcely any Governor 
|General had been in India since 1784 without a wat 
| This is a country of peace, whose avocation is to exter 
|Christianity as the great source of all happiness, Wi 
dom, and advancement. We had inherited three great 
|errors, viz. : putting too much confidence in the Sepoys; 
lconsidering that the course of conquest must be put 
jsued; and respecting the customs of idolatry; and all 
knew bow those had resulted. With regard to the 
|future, they must first put down the rebellion, and thut 
| show that we are indignant at the atrocities committ 
|that they will not be suffered, and that England must 
not be provoked by such cruelty to mankind. It 4 
became their duty to augment the fund, and act 
Christian liberality to the sufferers. Being awakened 
to a sense of their duty towards India, they must 
abandon wars and annexations, and get rid of idolatry 
by showing the beauties of Christianity. More ne’ 
sionaries must be sent out, and the Church must wi of 
over them. They must adopt a higher policy—that 
the Gospel and peace.” . 
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SURREY CHAPEL, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD. 

Rev. Newman Hall, LL.D., preached in the| increasing extravagance of fashion? Those who are 
Bh aye upwards of two thousand persons. He) very rich will perhaps say, ‘ We can afford a large ex- 
was 


| ones wasted in the endeavour to keep pace with the daily 


that— _ penditure in such matters without exceeding our income 
“The conduct of Englishmen had been a reproach to | or neglecting other claims, and those who follow our ex- 
Christianity. He referred to our toleration of the ample without possessing our means must do so at their 
of suttee; our throwing impediments in the | peril.” But let me ask such to reflect for one moment 
oe tive conversion to Christianity, by sanctioning whether it can possibly be right to expend on mere per- 
payne of caste and property upon such conversion, and | sonal decoration sums of money which, if differently ap- 
the lo the converted Sepoy from the army; our) plied, might save so many fellow-creatures from misery 
jon of a portion of the imperial funds to the | and vice?” 
maintenance of heathen temples; and in doing reverence The money thus spent in dress, argues Eleanor, 
We had dishonoured God for the | might be given to charitable institutions, reformato- 
to their false gods. : . ahter 4 
of saving an empire; and, by so dishonouring | ries, the building and endowment of churches, &c. 
a ge had lost that empire. It seemed to him that | She continues:— 
were suffering manifest retribution because of our} ‘But perhaps some of the richest of my sisters will 
= which had drawn down the Divine displeasure. | here exclaim, ‘No one can afford to give liberally to all 
What, then, was our present duty? It was, upon grounds | these things; they would soon cease to be rich if they 
of benevolence, to suppress the mutiny; for, if that | did so.’ Undoubtedly they cannot at once give largely 
rabble of fiends went through India unchecked, the | in charity and spend largely on themselves. No one can 
whole of the country would be deluged with blood. Let | give freely towards the building of a new church, of an 
them not, however, confound justice with vengeance. | hospital, or a reformatory (however grievously either 
How terrible, yet how natural, was the cry for more | may be wanted), who thinks it necessary gn dresses 
! -But there must be justice; there must be| of ‘rich moire antique’ ranging in value from 10/. to 
i iny; let it be done in a| 20/.; who requires ‘ pearl trimmings’ for an evening 
a suppression of the mutiny ; but tI ; 1 pe f 
-feari iri he spirit of base re- | dress, and ‘ gold brocade’ for a Court train; who would 
calm, God-fearing spirit, and not int E ress, ; f Cou $ » wo 
taliation.” sigh for a ‘ flounce of Venice point’ at 841, or a ‘ point- 
‘ ees — lace parasol’ at 187. That there are fashionable ladies 
Chief Rabbi, "U. M. Adler, delivered a dis-| Who thus squander their riches a recent trial has in- 
The Chiet is Ber rt a Mae 4+ | formed us. No doubt there are many more who would 
course proper to the occasion, pointing out that, | aks 1 kl Siemens 
h that day was the Feast of the Tabernacle, condemn and avoid such utterly reckless expenditure ; 
oe made it a day of public prayer because they but, if they themselves habitually spend on their dress 
iia ice the sum they thought necessary only five years 
i obey all the commands of their sovereign. | *W!¢e t ey thoug 3 y y 
wished hh ” he said, “is the mainspring of civili- | 98% they are lending their countenance to the very ex- 
Engla’ d, I & Fe hey d ” 
zation, and, should the rebels in India succeed, the whole | “ ‘She —- Jed ge , h hat ladi f 
machinery would for some time be brought to a stand- | She concludes by Chpreemag S aere that ladies o 
, : ; ar : +, | ‘conspicuous position’ or of strong character, and 
still. But the nation had only to wait a little while, , 
ould be over. History teaches them | the wives of the clergy, will set a good example to 
aad the wrath w | their sisterhood, and that the Fast Day will ‘see th 
that the state of anxiety will not endure ; that the | Melt sisterhood, and that the Kast May will ‘see the 
people will enter into their chambers—the chamber of | CO™mencement of a reform of these things. 
legislature—to correct past errors; and that the mutiny 
will ultimately lead to blessings for mankind at large. - re 
The present state of the world is depicted by the pro- PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
phet Zachariah, chap. xiv., v. 7, as being neither night SIR JOHN PAKINGTON ON THE INDIAN CRISIS. 
nor day, a mixture of light and darkness, of belief and | A spEEcH having reference chiefly to the Indian mutinies 
superstition, of hatred and love—the East struggling | was delivered by Sir John Pakington, M.P., on the oc- 
with the West : but in the evening there shall be light ; | casion of the annual dinner of the Worcestershire Agri- 
the living waters will go out from Jerusalem, and the | cultural Society, which took place at the county town 
Lord shall be King over over all the earth; He one and | on the evening of Friday week, when the Hon. Frederick 
His name one.” Lygon, M.P., was the chairman. Sir John said “he 
ae oe , _ thought that the greatest fault the Government had 
The va gery « shillin sak tim dame of the | committed—and here he spoke of the Government of 
pay , at a gr ll eal oy oc,,| india rather than of her Majesty's Ministers in this 
Crystal Palace on Wednesday admitted some 27,000 | — anheo—-tadl tase in endenadian dence 
persons to hear Mr. Spurgeon preach. After insist- | vehellicw wih lin thei al A pa pa og ger roe 
== the necessity of putting down and punishing | mutiny, ‘and a ay out which _#” jue 
ES tae Cereemeant of India had been be subdued. (Hear, hear.) They might depend on & 
; gear this was not a mere passing military mutiny. He be- 
~~ _ pane pane wie hawe hand the shatehn lieved that, instead of its being a mere military mutiny 
tormented natives und the cries of dethroned | .~"~ ae : : ’ 
princes, might well prophesy that it would not Uc long | ‘t Was @ deeply-organized, long-matured, conspiracy, 
before God would unsheath his sword to revenge the With the objet of exterminating the English in India. 
: , “aia (Hear, hear.) In this aspect they ought to view it; 
oppressed. He considered that the Indian Government hegre Sr Pegs + 8 
: . . and in viewing it in this aspect was our greatest safety. 
should never have tolerated the religion of the Hindoos ; | ;, : : . : 
but they had aided and abetted the folly, for which God Fer from being dependant, he wae very Gungune of 
my ty glee “7 -, | success, We had already shown that our superiority 
now visited them with his punishment. It was said that wt Py : . 
one part of the cause of the evil was the sin of the Eng- | °* or the Asiatic — eS aw SS ee bandood 
: - - © | years ago when Clive won his victory at Plassy. ‘‘ There 
lish people themselves, and there are certainly sins in| ?- A 
: , . 7 ‘ was another fact on which he grounded a strong hope, 
the community that should never have been allowed. woah pe . 
Sts aateenss of Holywell-strect had been lone and he formed it in a private letter received a few days 
allowed t ee ee eee eee ae eee OS | dines om the Gove of Ceylon, who said we had 
0 exist, though it is now pretty well done 7 
ie ; i great reason to be thankful that the matter was not 
for; but what did they see in Regent-street and the sesne than ote. The Govumer of (eles aes thee 
Haymarket? They knew likewise that lords and ladies nome #4 “gs y " 
eat a play-houses and listened to plays that were far| “¢ England had hardly yet a full conception of the 
iieen. and those progr rd Laan alice Sy ned in | danger which we had escaped—(A Voice: ‘ Oh, oh /’)— 
part broaght > gece plies heal "The evil might al for that India had been saved by the premature outbreak 
: / . f _ us) «| at Meerut. In another fortnight, had not that outbreak 
oe to the acts of those who only think of | | 0, place, there would have been a simultaneous 
ws as stepping-stones to gain. The Christian k f all E in Indi ‘Sensati 
Chareh, in his opinion, had bee iss in its duty : but | Massacre of a the Europeans in India. (¢ ion.) 
pinion, hac en remiss in its duty ; but . : 
he : ‘ 3 “ i ile And his correspondent used this remarkable expres- 
hoped that its revival had begun, because last year | -. $ nol li oni ha 
had seen more preaching than any year since the days sion, that * he verily believed there w aes Save 
ef the Aportles.” 8 —* ** | been a European left to tell the tale." We had been 
Large : saved that danger by the premature outbreak at 
wien | ppm were made at all the churches/ yy. .ut ‘This. then, he would say, was the time for 
4 ° ] ’ ’ 
_— ‘ Englishmen to prove their loyalty, and at all events to 
A very pertinent and reasonable sermon on the | support the throne ; and this being done, he believed the 
‘ast Day is communicated to the Zimes by a lady | triumphant result would be to re-establish our dominion 
signing herself * Eleanor.’ She says she is an ‘un-| in India. With regard to the atrocities of the Sepoys, 
. a €' ‘ y 
s ionable person in a country village,’ and that she | justice must be vindicated, crime must be punished, the 
stinks, * being merely a looker-on at the game of| power of England must be asserted, and the horrible 
Saree lite, she can see and judge of its moves | deeds committed must be treated as they deserved. Eng- 
Detter than the players themselves.’ Therefore she | lishmen demanded this; but he would say, let it be 
lnplores her fellow-countrywomen, when at church | done in no vindictive spirit. Let justice be tempered 
on the F; : : i J : 
Ti e Fast Day (her exhortations appeared in the} with mercy ; for our own hands are not clean. India 
aaa of Wednesday), to reflect on their own wrong- | had not been governed as it ought to have been. It was 
olngs, rather than on those of the East India Com- | only the previous day that he had submitted to the as- 
rsd the Home Government, and especially to | tonished eyes of a large party in a country-house official 
“T mind their inordinate love of dress. | proof that, in collecting the revenues of India, there had 
re his,” she says, “has risen to such a height, and | been practised, in the name of England—he would not 
Spread so widely through all classes, that it can no say by the authority, but he feared not without the 
longer be called a weakness—it is a sin, Is this ex-| knowledge, of Englishmen—tortures little less horrible 
publicte too strong, when ball dresses for 100/. each are | than those which we now deplore. This must be borne 
te talk advertised for sale, when ladies have been known | in mind in the day of reckoning ; and in dealing with this 
of limiting their personal expenditure to 1000/ | question let them bear in mind these two great cardinal 
Pet annum, when large fortunes are impaired and small | objects—first, that as a great nation we must re-establish 
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the authority of the sovereign in India; and, secondly, 
re-established, 


J 
that, when that authority is India must 
be better governed.” (Hear, hear.) 

A MISSIONARY PREACHER ON INDIA. 

A public breakfast of the Baptist Missionary Society 
took place at the New Hall, Leicester, on Tuesday morning, 
when the Rev. J. Smith, a missionary recently returned 
from Northern India, made some remarks on pee 
crisis. He said:—‘For sixteen years he lived 
amongst the natives; night after night he had sat round 
their fires; he knew their actual thoughts, and their 
minds had been opened to him time after time as 
seldom were to Europeans. He had seen them bh 
of times when one of our generals, or judges, or magis- 
trates had come amongst them. They had come for- 
ward and bowed before him, but had been laughing him 
to scorn directly his back was turned. Such was their 
character that individuals connected with Government 
would never be likely to get from them what really were 
their opinions. He had, of course, been in their bazaars, 
and had met every class of people in conflict and argu- 
ment. The Mahometans had ever manifested thorough 
hostility in every sense of the word to the British Go- 
vernment and people, because we had di them 
of Hindostan, and had freed the Hindoos from their 
tyranny and oppression. (Hear, hear.) There are a num- 
ber of generals in India only fit to take command of a 
Bath chair.” Mr. Smith spoke hopefully of the progress 
of Christianity in India, and said that all that was wanted 
was thd€ the English Government should neither endow 
nor repress any religious system, but give all fair play, 
and then the truth would prevail. » He likewise ly 
condemned Mr. Vernon Smith's tendency to reverse that 
course of legislation which had put an end to sutteeism, 
infanticide, the destruction of human life under the car 
of Juggernaut, &. Rather than again permit such 
horrors, he would abandon India. 

AN EDUCATIONAL MEETING. 

The annual conference of the Hants and Wilts Edu- 
cational Society was held in the Town-hall of Basing- 
stoke on Monday, and it was attended by a large num- 
ber of the clergy of the two counties. ‘The Very Rev. 
the Dean of Salisbury occupied the chair, and there 
were seated near him the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Rev. Canon Woodroffe, of Win- 
chester, Sir Edward Halse, Bart., Mr. G. Sclater, M.P., 
Mr. W. W. Beach, M.P., the Hon. and Rey. 8S. Best, 
Mr. W. L. Sclater, Mr. Chute, the Rev. 8. Chermside, 
Dr. Booth (of the Society of Arts in London) the Rev. 
J. Temple, inspector of schools, &c. The Dean of Salis- 
bury addressed the meeting at some length, and, after 
alluding hopefully to the progress of education in 
Hampshire and Wiltshire, said that one great obstacle 
to the better instruction of the children of working men 
is the impossibility of keeping them long at school. 
They are wanted to assist the income of the parents by 
their labour, and in the agricultural districts they can 
earn from two to three shillings a week, while in Lon- 
don and the manufacturing distiicts they are often paid 
at the rate of seven shillings a week. About one-fourth 
is thus added to the earnings of the father; and to ask 
him to sacrifice this is to demand that he shall pay 
too much for his child's education. Are the middle and 
upper classes prepared to pay so large a of 
their incomes for the instruction of their offepring? 
“We are, I fear,” said the Dean, “too apt to use an 
unreal and lofty language in talking to the poor about 
the blessings of education. Beyond all doubt, we can- 
not insist too strongly upon education exerting a lofty 
influence, and that it is of immense importance to train 
up the young early in habits of morality and religion. 
But the working man requires something more than 
that. He requires that the instruction to be given 
to his child should be that which would bear on his 
future calling — that it should, in fact, be produc- 
tive of solid and tangible advantage. To recur to the 
upper classes for one moment, we shall find that the 
children are educated with special reference to their 
future professions or positions in life; why, therefore, 
should not the poor man, in like manner, desire his 
child to be fitted to pursue his humble calling? The 
union of school teaching with industrial employment 
has been carried out most successfully, as we all know, 
in parts of London and the manufacturing districts, es~ 
pecially in cotton factories, by what is called the half- 
time system, where children from eight to thirteen years 
of age are required to be at school, not half of the whole 
of the day, but half of the time required for work— 
namely, they are required to be at work six hours, and 
they are required to be at school at least three hours per 
day for fivedays a week. There are many instances of 
the successful operation of this system in large towns, 
but I may be permitted to mention two cases only. The 
first is that of Price’s Patent Candle Company, and the 
other that of Messrs. Spottiswoode and Eyre, printers to 
the Queen. With regard to the latter establishment, 
there is a remarkable corroboration of what I have said 
of the immense advantage of having educa:ion combined 
with regular work. In that establishment there are four 
classes of lads employed, all of whom, to the readers, 
from thirteen to fifteen years of age, are required to 
supply the places of apprentices—the highest order of 
lads employed. The readers are employed from nine 
o'clock in the day, but they are obliged to attend school 
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from eight to nine o’clock in the morning five days in 
the week. The present Bishop of London, who at the 
beginning of the year examined these lads, expressed not 
only his satisfaction but his astonishment at their pro- 
ficieney under such circumstances.” (Applause.) The 
Dean concluded by expressing his belief that education 
is spreading in England by the voluntary efforts of 
parents and children, who perceive that advancement in 
life depends on the acquirement of elementary know- 
ledge; and this he thought is the only species of coer- 
cion which will be endured in a free country like this. 

A diseussion ensued on the question whether the half- 
time system be generally practicable, especially in the 
rural districts. The Earl of Carnarvon, one of the 
speakers, believed it was not. “ In the first place, the 
half-time system started with the supposition of a super- 
fluity of labour. Now, in Hampshire—to speak of their 
own county—there is really no superfluous labour what- 
ever. (Hear, hear.) He hailed this fact with satisfac- 
tion, inasmuch as he hoped it might be taken as an index 
of the sound prosperity of the county. (Applause. ) 
Then, in the next place, it must be remembered that in 
the great towns the employed cluster round the em- 
ployer’s factory at thedistance of afew hundred yards, so 
that there is not much difficulty in getting them to- 
gether, while in the country they have exactly the re- 
verse. Many agricultural labourers live at great dis- 
tances from their work. Then again, the manufacturer 
is generally a man of larger means that the agriculturist, 
and can therefore better afford te make the expement. 
The plan seemed to bring into collision two very im- 
portant principles—first, the principle of a love of know- 
ledge; and, secondly, the principle of marketable labour. 
And, much as one would wish it to be the reverse, when 
they put these two principles together, their strength 
was so disproportionate, that, like the old fable, the 
earthen pot, when dashed against the iron pot, would be 
the first that went to the wall. At the same time, he 
did not deny that there is a difficulty in the case; that 
there is a considerable grievance, if he might so call it, 
on the part of labourers’ children, to be remedied. It 
was shown that between 5000 aud 6000 children, who 
were mere infants, were employed in agricultural opera- 
tions, and some hundreds of thousands below fifteen. 
Also, it was shown that not above one-half of those who 
could attend school did so, and of that a half or a ma- 
jority of that half left school before eleven, and almost 
all had left it before twelve years of age. He believed 
the real remedy, as far as remedy could be found for 
this evil, lay in a succession of small successes, such as 
night schools, book-hawking societies, attention of the 
clergy, &c.” 

Other members addressed the conference, after which 
a large party dined together at the Angel Hotel. In 
the evening, the Earl of Carnarvon delivered a lecture 
at the Institution on the ‘Later History of the County 
of Hants.’ 

MR. INGRAM, M.P., ON THE INDIAN REVOLT. 

Mr. Herbert Ingram, M.P., presided on Friday week 
at the Rickmansworth Agricultural Association. Of 
course he touched on the Indian revolt, and, in doing so, 
observed:—“ It occurs to me that we have been pam- 
pering the Indian army as contradistinguished from the 
Indian people; and what has been the result? We do 
not find the people of India, but the men whom we have 
been paying and treating with every indulgence, rise 
and massacre our men, women, and children. Why 
was it we kept up that army? I will tell you. It was 
for the sake of aggression, to add one province to 
another, that so we might become the sole possessors of | 





India. That was, I think, the very worst policy we| 


could have pursued, and the next worst policy was to 
put arms in the hands of our enemies, which they are 
now turning upon ourselves. It would have been better 
if we had had had the policeman rather than the soldier 
in India. We should never have allowed the native 
troops to have been numerically stronger than the Euro- 
pean : but instead of that we had three native regiments 
toone European. The man was not in his senses who 
established that system. Again, with what kind of men 
did we officer those troops? With young men of inex- 
perience and ‘ uppishness’—men not having that kindli- 
ness of human nature which would lead them to make 
allowance for the difference of country, colour, and of 
creed, and who consequently kept away from the na- 
tive officers, and so made themselves disagreeable.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Ingram delivered the prizes 
for ploughing, farm produce, &c., and gave the labourers 
some sensible advice on domestic and social matters. 


A TRIAD OF COUNTRY MEETINGS, 


Mr. Baxter addressed his constituents at Arbroath on 
Tuesday. Referring to India, he asked these questions: 
—“ Did Lord Metcalfe, referring to the condition of the 
Bengal army, say, ‘I fear we shall wake up some fine 
morning and find that her Majesty has lost India?’ 
Were native newspapers containing notices of wide- 
spread disaffection laid before the Council of 1856? Did 
the late lamented General Anson never cease to repre- 
sent to the Directors the danger to be apprehended from 
the Sepoys? Did Lord Melville, when he returned home 
in 1850 (I quote his own words in the House of Lords), 
express the greatest disapprobation of the condition of 


the Bengal troops, and was he really told not to publish | got detached on Monda morning Rugby. 
his sentiments lest foreign nations should be acquainted | going down an incline po thes speed. Sa driees While 
with the state of affairs? Is Sir Charles Napier correct | reversed the engine, and a collision ver then 


in stating that, im 1849, ‘a mutinous spirit pervaded 
some thirty Sepoy battalions in march for, or actually 
employed in, the Punjab?” On this text Mr. Baxter 
founded a di se lemning our rule in India, 











The Royal East Berks Agricultural Association held | were killed. 


its annual ploughing match and exhibition at Maiden- 
head on Thursday. Iu the evening there was a dinner, 


at which the Belgian Minister, Colénel Hood, Captain | children, and Whiting was only lately 


Vernon, and Mr. Roundell Palmer, M.P., discoursed on 
the Indian disasters—the first named with much en- 
thusiasm and admiration of English courage and devo~ 
tion. 

A ‘ Conservative demonstration’ took place at Castile 
Hedingham, Essex, om Tuesday evening, when the 
Hinekford Agricultural and Conservative Club dined 
together after distributing prizes to Agricultural la- 
bourers and farm servants. The chief speaker was 
Colonel Beresford, who, alluding to the Indian revoit, 
blamed the reduction of the army after the Crimean war ; 
upbraided what he called ‘ the mawkish sentimentality 
of those who would advocate mercy instead of justice’ in 
dealing with the mutineers; and said he thought Lord 
Palmerston deserved the support of the country in the 
present crisis. 





ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN DEATHS. 
Tue wife of Dr. Trotter, an eminent physician at Dur- 
ham, has been accidentally killed by a mistake in ad- 
ministering some medicine. She was suffering from tic 
douloureux ; and Mr. Robson, a surgeon, recommended 
a liniment, in the compound of whieh was tincture of 
aconite. This was applied; but, as it did no good, Dr. 
Trotter went to Mr. Robson’s surgery for some tincture 
of henbane, to be taken internally. Mr. Robson now 
asserts positively that Dr. Trotter asked for tincture of 
aconite; but the physician denies this with equal em- 
phasis. However this may be, tincture of aconite was 
supplied, and was given by the doctor to his wife. It 
made her very sick, but she afterwards fell asleep, and 
at night said she was somewhat better. Her husband 
then administered another dose, and the siekness re- 
turned to so alarming an extent that Mrs. Trotter ex- 
pressed some fear that a mistake had been made. On 
this, Dr. Trotter hurried back to Mr. Robson’s, woke 
him out of his bed, and asked what he had sold him 
when he went to him in the morning. The fact was 
then diseovered; and Dr. Trotter, on returning home, 
found his wife in a dying state. She expired shortly 
afterwards. The inquest has terminated in an open 
verdict. 

A woman who had been living under the ‘ protection’ 
of Mr. Waldoek, a horse-dealer residing at Edgeware, 
had a quarrel with him a few days ago, and, rushing 
out of doors, threw herself inte a pond close by. Mr. 
Waldock pursued and plunged in after her, when the 
woman seized hold of him, and both sank and were 
drowned. Mr. Waldock was a man of considerable 
property; and it is said that ho had a large sum of 
money about him at the time, which probably caused 
him to sink the quicker. He had a wife from whom he 
had been separated many years, and who belongs to a 
tribe of gipsies. 

A girl named Amelia M‘Carthy, while employed with 
her mother at slop shirt-making, has suddenly expired. 
The family had been in great distress, and had an abhor- 
rence of the workhouse. Mr. Collier, the surgeon of 
Worship-street, stated that the girl died from want, ex- 
haustion, and disease. 

An inquest has been held at Guy’s Hospital on the 


| body of Catherime Marner, aged five years, the daughter 
{of a labourer, living at East-street, Deptford, who was 
| left a few minutes in the reom by herself, when she 


| began playing with the fire, which caught her clothes, 


| and quickly enveloped her in flames. Her screams at- 


(tracted the attention of other lodgers, who ran in, and, 
|having extinguished the fire, conveyed her to Guy's 
| Hospital, where she died shortly after her admission. 


| The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Accidental death.’ 
| An secident occurred on the London and North-Wes- 
| tern Railway on Monday morning. No lives were lost, 
{nor has any one been seriously injured. When the 
mail train, which left Lime-street, Liverpool, at twenty- 
three minutes past ten on Sunday night, had reached 
within a few miles of Rugby, at two o'clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, the passengers experienced a very 
severe shock. The carriage next to the guard’s break- 
van had its windows broken, and was otherwise so much 
injured that it was taken off and left at Rugby. ‘The 
guard was very much bruised about the head and face ; 
but he was well enough to come on by the train, though 
not in charge of it. Only one gentleman, who received 
a severe contusion on the forehead, remained at Rugby ; 
the other passengers were bruised and much shaken, but 
all went forward. No bones were broken. The engine- 
driver and stoker were injured. On investigation it 
was found that no less than three coupling irons were 
broken, those which attached the engine to the break- 
vans. The engine, being thus released, went forward 
with great speed, and it was fifteen minutes before it 
returned. The cause of the accident is unknown. 

The engine of the Great Northern express mail train 
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| recommended that a smaller quantity of 





sulted in three of the passengers being pearnent ng am 

A dreadful explosion took place a few days a 
East Cornwall gunpowder mills, at Heredsfuot, by aioe 
four men, named Edgecombe, W hiting, Rogers, parr 
The shock was felt at Liskeard: byi Pats, 
adjoining the mills were unroofed, and eonsi 
damage was done. Rogers has left a widow and ten 
inquest has been held on the only body found, onal 
three poor fellows having been blown to atoma, 
verdict of Accidental Death was retummed, and the 
should be kept on the premises. A similar Prriare., 
curred on the same premises three months ago. Ap = 
plosion of gunpowder took place on the same day = 
Wheal Lovel Mine, Cornwall, by which two men 
Wearn and Dinnis were dreadfully injured. The former 
is likely to recover, but Dinnis died the same night. 





A RUSSIAN SHIPWRECK, 
A sHipwkeEck, attended with fearful loss of life, ig 
reported trom Russia. ‘The official account, printed 
in the Journal of St. Petersburg, says:— 

“Tt has pleased Providence I should participate in one 
of the greatest disasters that can happen at sea, and to 
make me a witness of the instantaneous and inexplicable 
loss of one of the vessels in my fleet. A few minutes 
have sufficed for a beautiful ship of the line, th 
seaworthy, to be engulfed by the waves during a tem- 
pestuous night. Not a ery of distress teaehed us from 
the scene of the disaster, although we were but four 
cables’ length distant to windward. No one survives to 
explain to us the cause of this unparalleled 

“On the 28th August (September 9), four ships of 
the line, the Impératrice Alexandra, the Vladimix, the 
Lefort, of 84 guns, and the Pamiat Asova, of 74 guns, 
which were in the port of Revel, received orders to am 
and return to Cronstadt. Ten days afterwards, the 
Pamiat Azova quitted the roads, towed by a steam 
frigate. The three other vessels were ready to set gail 
two days later; they had water and provisions fers 
month, and their stowage was the same as at the endof 
their cruise in the preceding year; the Lefort was 
thoroughly repaired at Cronstadt in 1852. I hadte 
ceived instructions to profit by the favourable weather 
to set sail, without waiting for the steam-tugs. On the 
9th of September (21st), I got under sail with beautiful 
weather and a favourable breeze from 8.S.W., the 
barometer matking 29.79 English. A little later, 
the wind freshened, and abreast of the island of Rothskar 
we were obliged to take in two reefs in the topsails, At 
half-past eight, p.m., after passing the island of Hock 
land, the fleet was making more than eleven knots. The 
wind increasing, I ordered a third, and then a fourth 
reef to be taken in. ‘The barometer being at 29.15, and 
the weather fogey, we valled as close as possible to the 
wind, endeavouring to keep our course by short tacks 
uutil morning ; each time [ gave the signal for the 
manceuvre. At half-past eleven, the wind shifted tothe 
west, at midnight to the N.W., and at four o'clock 
the north, with squalls and snow. At daybreak, we 
were near the island of Grand-Tuters. The fleet wasom 
the starboard tack, the Impératrice Alexandra a little 
to windward, and the Vladimir in the wake of the 
Lefort, with four reefs in her topsails. 

“ At a distanee of five miles from Tuters, we tacked 
Duriug our maneuvre, the Lefort appeared te us as if 
about to tack; suddenly a violent squall laid her on ber 
side. Though her sails were let go, she leaned over # 
much to larboard that we expected her masts would g9, 
but she continued gradually to lean over till she f 
in the short time that the Vladimir took to tack about 
The keel of the Lefors appeared onee, and was then 
swallowed up in the waves. 

“ Exclusive of the commander and twelve officers, the 
vessel had on board 743 seamen, 53 women, and 17 
children ; all perished. 

“This disaster took place on September 10 (22), 
twenty-three minutes past seven A.M., at five m 
a half to the N.N.E. of the island of Grand-Tuterm, # 
a depth of thirty fathoms, After this unparalleled 
catastrophe, the wind continuing to increase, we 
up the fore-topsails and top-gallant sails, and afterwards 
the main-topsails, and decided to anchor at @ 
thirty-one fathoms, letting out all the cable of two 
anchors. Fifty-three hours afterwards, the wind 
and the steamers arriving in the meantime, tow a 
to Cronstadt. Q 1 

“ Signed by the Rear-Admiral, 
” “ Norpmay 1” 


AMERICA. y 
Tue chief news from America this week consists of 
detailed accounts of a fearful shipwreck in the Atlantic. 
The Central America, a passenger steamer from Havan- 
nah to New York, went down on the night of —s 
September 12th, in a gale of unusual severity ; and — 
her perished between four and five hundred persons, eft 
about two millions of dollars in specie. The vesse 
Havannah on the 8th ult., with five hundred and ninety 
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04 City, which she outdistanced towards 
sight At first, the weather was fair and the wind 
favourable ; before they had been out a day, a gale 
came oD. smear till it gained the force of a 


The billows rose to an immense height; on 
of the 11th, a leak was discovered by the 
men in the engine department ; and, despite all efforts, 
communication with the coal bunkers was soon cut 
off, so that the fires went out. It is supposed that the 
yessel was then about a hundred and fifty miles to the 
west of the island of New a between that 
he American coast. ne hurricane appears 

to shear the nature of a whirlwind, and it is sup- 
that the Central America was caught in the very 
- of the vortex. After the fires had gone out, a 
strong effort was made to reduce the amount of water by 
baling. This work was prosecuted enegetically, the 
women taking their turn when the men were exhausted. 
They were so far successful, that it was found aang ba 
fires again, and once more to get up steam ; but 

this _ nw ot very short time. The engines, or 
the pumps, soon got out of order; the waves dashed 
t and over the drifting vessel ; and the catastrophe 
became but too evident. Still, the captain and officers 
Gd not lose heart. The foremast was cut away, 80 as 
to get the vessel again head on ; but the mast in falling 
‘was swept under the hull, where it remained for some 
time, striking with great force, and probably increasing 
the leak. By paying out enough hawser they got a 
drag, which brought them for a time head on; but the 
hawser soon parted. The hold and the lower cabins 
were now quite full of water, which became hot from the 
boilers. In this trying juncture, the captain and other 
oficers behaved with the utmost courage and skill, and 
did their best to diminish the apprehensions of the 
women and children. On the afternoon of the 12th, the 
ig Marine, of Boston, hove in sight, and, although 
herself disabled by the gale, rendered assistance. ‘The 
men and the young ones were removed in boats to 
the brig; and RA rough Californian miners, who formed 
a large proportion of the passengers, stood by with ad- 
mirable self-denial, not attempting to thrust themselves 
forward. As the last boat containing the women left, 
g tremendous sea broke over the Central America, which 
plunged and sank. The male passengers and crew were 
horled downwards into an awful gulf of blackness; for 
night had by this time come on, and the sea was dark. 
They rose to the surface in a short time ; but large pieces 
of the wreck were dashed against them, wounding 
many, and killing not a few. A flash of lightning 
barst forth at that moment, and showed the miserable 
creatures drifting at the mercy of the wind and 
storm. They tried to cheer one another ; and the utmost 
self-sacrifice and devotion were exhibited. A vessel at 
length picked up some of them, and took them to Nor- 
folk, Virginia; but many others must have perished 
during the night. Four hundred and twenty-six were 
still missing at the last advices; but it was hoped that 
Pan these would still make their appearance. 
me statements, of intense interest, made 
survivors of this fearful disaster, are published in the 
American journals. A Mr. George, who went down 
with the vessel, says he heard no shriek from the pas- 
sengers—‘ nothing but the seething rush and hiss of the 
waters.’ Other accounts, however, speak of a vast, 
cdllective cry of horror. Mr. George appeared to be 
hurled ‘to a depth that seemed unfathomable, and into 
4 darkness that he had never dreamt of. 
with it, the blackest night, without moon or star, was 
as the broad noonday.’ He lest his consciousness for 
& time, but soon recovered it. While swimming about, 
he heard one man call to another, “If you are saved, 
Frank, send my love to my dear wife;” but the other 
only answered with a gurgle of the throat. Many of 
the shipwrecked passengers were seized with a fear of 
sharks, Respiration was difficult, owing to the masses 
of water. For two or three hours, the sea was not un- 
Pleasantly chill; but, about one o’clock on the morning 
of Sunday, when the passengers had been nearly five 
hours in the water, and a fresh wind had arisen, their 
limbs began to feel benumbed. Mr. G: orge thus describes 
Sensations on seeing the lights of a barque in sight:— 
“T never felt so thankful in all my life. I never knew 
a was before. I do not kuow whether I 
or not, but I know I was astonished to hear my 
own laughter ringing in my ears. I do not know a 
Tlaughed. That verse, ‘God moves in a mysterious 
way,’ kept passing in and out of me—through me, 
Tather, as if | had been the pipe of an organ. It did not 
come to me by my own volition, but somehow made me 
Temember it. When the lights approached nearer, a 
— of voices sprang up around me, crying ‘ Ship ahoy !" 
Boat ahoy !’ and then I began to shout too. And I had 
never any doubt that I should be saved till I saw the 
ts pass by, about half a mile from where I was, and 


jae the distance. Then I began to give myself up 


| 





by the 


indeed. But I slowly drifted toward her again, | 


till I could make out her hull and one of her masts, and 
presently I floated close to her, and shouted, and was 
I ehup. When I got on the deck, I could not stand. 
did not know till then how exhausted I was.” 
B little girl who was saved with her brother says: 
About ten o'clock on Saturday, a gentleman came 


Compared | 





; on board. She started in company with | down and took us up into the saloon; my father was 


with us; he handed me his money and told me to keep 
it—perhaps I might be saved and he not. This was 
before we came in sight of the brig. After we got 
in sight of the vessel, 1 handed it back to him; I told 
him that it was too heavy. Then they called us up to 
the lifeboat. I came on in the second boat to the brig. 
I think the terror will never leave my heart. I felt as 
though I had almost as lief go down with the ship as 
get off. I have not heard from father since I left him 
on Saturday ; I think he is lost.” 

A passenger relates :—‘ Life-preservers were plenty, 
and each had secured one for himself. On coming up, I 
found plenty of things to cling to, and got hold of a 
door, which I held on to about fifteen minutes, till three 
Irishmen grabbed it, when I left it, as I was becoming 
so numb that I was obliged to warm up by a little 
swimming exercise. Though a large quantity of 
material was floating about, still there was a good deal 
of desperate struggling and fighting to appropriate 
articles promising the most security. I next got hold of 
a trunk, but it soon fell to pieces. But a flour barrel 
directly came in my way ; in clinging to it, I soon got 
chilled and had occasionally to leave it and swim to get 
warm. But I did not let it get far out of my way. I 
observed the Irishmen still fighting for the door the last 
I saw of them, and they are doubtless lost.” 

Another passenger says:—“ Nearly all the passengers 
had been provided with life-preservers, bat many of them 
had lost all hope and become discouraged before the 
critical moment arrived, and, when the ship sank, they 
lacked the energy to make any effort to save themselves, 
while others were affrighted out of all presence of mind 
and wanted the judgment to convert to their use means 
which might have been rendered available. The ma- 
jority of the crew and a number of the passengers, at 
the time of the sinking of the ship, were below engaged 
in baling.” 

In the first part of the tempest, the miners seemed to 
pay some regard to their hard-earned wealth. “ But, as 
the storm continued to rage,” say the American papers, 
“less of gold was thought of, and when, on Saturday, it 
became evident that they were likely at any moment to 
be buried beneath the waves, wealthy men divested 
themselves of their treasure-belts and scattered the gold 
upon the cabin floors, telling those to take it who would, 
lest its weight—a few ounces or pounds—carry them to 
their death. Full purses, containing in some instances 
2000 dollars, were laying untouched on sofas. Carpet- 
bags were opened, and the shining metal was poured out 
on the floor with the prodigality of death’s despair. One 
of the passengers, who has fortunately been rescued, 
opened a bag, and dashed about the cabin 20,000 dollars 
in gold dust, and told him who wanted to gratify his 
greed for gold to take it. But it was passed by un- 
touched as the veriest dross. A few hours before he 
would have struck down the man who would have 
attempted to take a grain of that which he now spurned 
from him. . 

“A passenger named Miller, who was lost, took a 
position at the top of the steps leading to the steerage, 
drow hie revolver, and threatened to shoot down any one 
who refused to work at the pumps and attempted to get 
upon deck, 

“‘ According to the statement of a female survivor,— 
‘There was not a tear shed that I am aware of on board 
the steamer up to the time we first espied the sail which 
we believe brought us relief. There seemed to be a 
perfect calmness, which I could not have believed it 
possible for such a number of persons to exhibit under 
such fearful circumstances. But, when the brig hove in 
sight, there were tears of joy, and the men worked with 
renewed energy and hope. The ladies begged of the 
men to work firmly and with all their strength, aud 
said they would take hold and work themselves if the 
men did not do their best. 
to be allowed to assist, and some were so anxious that 
they even attempted to dress up in men’s clothing, so 
that they might go down and help in the task.’ 

“Of the working at the pumps, a passenger says :— 
‘It was rather a novel spectacle to see men at work 
many of whom had never been in the habit of physical 
labour, taking hold with strength and willingness equal 
to the heartiest. After a while, the work began to be 
rather a serious affair for the strength and muscles. To 


keep up the spirits, songs were sung, and every imagin- | 


able joke retailed to excite laughter and cheer the 
spirits. Occasionally, a man, notwithstanding the 
urgency of the occasion and the determination of most 
to make the work as cheerful as possible, would fall 
from the ranks, and it was utterly impossible to rouse 
them again to activity. Some were completely ex- 
hausted physically, and were obliged to retire from 
work; but it was a fact that a few gave up in despair 
of the possibility of saving the steamer from sinking, 
and would not work. The example of those few had a 
bad effect upon others, notwithstanding the constant 
cheering remarks of the captain and officers that every- 
thing was working favourably. The men worked faith- 
fully all Friday night, although under the serious dis- 
advantages of but little light and no water or refresh- 
ments.’ 

“Mr. Payne states that he was indebted to Captain 
Herndon for his life. I was in frequent consultation 


Some of the women begged | 


ae 
with him before I went, and he asked me what I thought 
of affairs. I said, ‘ Thank God, the women and children 
are all off, and we are’strong.’ He replied, ‘ Yes, thank 
God,’ and added, ‘ You take the next boat.’ This I did, 
but before I went he requested me to go into his office 
and get his gold watch and chain, and, if saved, to carry 
them to his wife. Said he, ‘Tell her——,’ but his ut- 
terance was choked by deep emotion, and he said no 
more on that subject, but changed it by saying he 
wished me to see the president of the company, 
O. Roberts, and the agents, and communicate with them 
in relation to the disaster. 

“After saying this much, he walked away a few 
steps and sat down on a bench, with his head in hig 
hands, apparently overcome. He remained in that posi- 
tion a few moments, and then arose and resumed giving 
orders as the boat from the brig Marine returned. 

“The conduct of the head engineer, Ashby, was 
strongly condemned, and some of the rescued passengers 
talked of ‘lynching’ him. It is alleged thatz » aban- 
doned the engine-room long before there was any neces- 
sity. Itis also charged against him that in the boat 
there were two seats vacant, and a person jumped into 
one of them ; at this instant, Ashby, who was o 
the shipment of the women and children, drew his bowie 
knife, and, raising it as if to strike the man, commanded 
him to get out. His arm was arrested by a person 
near, and the man retained his place. As the boat 
pushed off, Ashby jumped in; a general murmur arose, 
and a cry was heard, ‘Shoot him!’ The captain called 
out that he depended upon him returning, which Ashby 
failed to do. One of the survivors also asserts that 
Ashby approached him, and threatened to cut the strap 
which held his life-preserver round his body; the inter- 
ference of a passenger prevented him from taking it 
away from him,* 

“Captain Johnson, of the Ellen, on board of which 
vessel many of the rescued received very kind treat- 
ment, makes the following statement:—‘I was forced 
by the wind to sail a little out of my course before I came 
up with the wreck, and, on altering it, a small bird flew 
across the ship once or twice, and then darted into my 
face. I, however, took no notice of this circumstance, 
and the same thing occurred again, which caused me to 
regard the circumstance as something extraordinary ; 
and while thinking on it in this way the mysterious 
bird for the third time appeared and went through the 
very same extraordinary manceuvres. Upon this, I was 
induced to realter my course into the original one which 
I had been steering, aud in a short time I heard noises, 
and on trying to discover what they proceeded from, 
discovered that I was in the midst of people who had 
been shipwrecked. I proceeded instantly to resewe them, 
and in a few moments succeeded in getting four of them 
on board. Not one of them could speak, all being per- 
fectly senseless from exhaustion. After a few moments 
we got another one on board. The first words he 
spoke were, ‘ Where is my wife ?—~give me something to 
eat.’” 

One of the survivors relates that he went to sleep in 
the waier! Another tells a story which may take place 
}among the most astonishing of psychological myste- 
| vies. He says:—‘I guess I had been about four hours 
in the water* and had floated away from the rest, when 
the waves ceased to make any noise, and I heard my 
| mother say, ‘Johnny, did you eat sister’s grapes?’ [ 
| hadn’t thought of it for twenty years at least. It had 
| gone clean out of my mind. I had a sister that died of 
| consumption more than thirty years ago, and when she 
| was sick—I was a boy of eleven or so—a neichbour had 
; sent her some early hot-house grapes. Well, those 
| grapes were left in a room where I was, and—I ought to 
| have been skinned alive for it, little rascal that I was— 
| | devoured them all. Mother came to me after I had 
| gone to bed, when she couldn't find the fruit for sister to 
moisten her mouth with in the night, and said, ‘ Johnny, 
| did you eat sister's grapes?’ 1 did not add to the mean- 

ness of my conduct by telling a lie. I owned it, and 
| my mother went away in tears, but without flogging 
me. It occasioned ine a qualin of conscience for many a 
| year after; but, as I said, for tweuty years at least I 
| had not thought of it, till, when 1 was floating about 
| benumbed with cold, I heard it as plain as ever 1 heard 
| her voice in my life. I heard mother say, ‘Johnny, did 
you eat sister's grapes?’ I don’t know how to account 
for it. It did not scare me, though I thought it was 
| a presage of my death.” This reawakening of the con- 
| science after so many years is very remarkable. 

We read in the American journals :—* Several of the 
passengers drank excessively of liquors on board the 
| ship, probably from their own private stores, and made 
themselves very noisy and troublesome. ‘Two of the 
passengers of high social and political associations, re- 
fused to work, but got alarmingly drunk, so much se 
that their more sober compavions put them in their 
berths. In that condition they lay when the steamer 
sank. Others, being cumpletely exhausted, took to their 
berths, and went down with the vessel. An elderly woe 
mon implored the captain to allow her husband to go 
|}in the boat with her; she was refased. Very kindly, 
| but firmly, Captain Herndon told her that no man could 


* Ashby emphatically denies the charges made against 
| him. 
| 
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Another woman tells a similarly painful story. 

“Of the twenty-eight children who were saved, the 
greater part were babies. The stewardess of the steamer 
was a stout negro woman. She had collected the money 
thrown away by the passengers, it was supposed, and 
buckled it around the body. The weight of this money 
was the cause of her death when she-was hoisted into 
the Marine, where she died from having too much gold 
about her loins. One of the ladies placed her canary 
bird in her bosom on leaving the steamer, and preserved 
its life. 

‘Some of the incidents described as occurring before 
or about the time of the vessel sinking are truly thrilling. 
One man, floating in solitude, and terrified at his loneli- 
ness, after shouting himself hoarse to find a companion, 
saw at length a man with two life-preservers fastened 
about his body drifting towards him. His heart leaped 
with joy at the welcome sight, for the feeling of desola- 
tion which had overcome him was terrible to endure. 
He called to the other to join him, if possible, and made 
every exertion to meet him half way. There was no 
reply, but the other drifted nearer and nearer. A wave 
threw them together; they touched. The living man 
shrieked in the face of a corpse. The other had been 
drowned by the dash of the billows, or had perished from 
exhaustion.” 

More failures have occurred at New York : the chief 
is that of Messrs. Cyrus W. Field and Co., paper dealers, 
who have suspended until the return to America of the 
head partner. At the last advices from the United States, 
that gentleman was believed to be on his passage home 
from England. The Huguenot Bank has resumed pay- 
ment. Several cial pensi are reported 
from Philadelphia, Taunton (Massachusetts), Boston, 
and other places, owing, it is thought, to the great drain 
of money from them to New York, to meet the recent 
crisis there. The loss of the money on board the Cen- 
tral America has increased the embarrassment felt in 
the great commercial towns. 

Satisfactory arrangements have been made with the 
Mexican Government in connexion with the question 
of the Tehuantepec transit route. 


The erection of the sternpost of the Russian frigate 
General-Admiral, now being built at New York, was in- 
augurated by a dinner given at the hotel of the Russian 
Minister. 


A large meeting of Irishmen has taken place at New 
York, to express their opposition to British recruiting in 
the United States for the war in India, and sympathy 
with the Sepoy mutiny. 

The New York Herald points out an instance of im- 
morality in the shape of the following advertisement 
published in the state of New York:—‘“ This certifies 
that Mr. George W. Lewis and Miss Harriet Wheeler 
have united as conjugal mates; that they recognise no 
legal contract whatever; that they consider that if man 
and woman be drawn together by proper affinity that 
they are truly married; that they live for each other 
henceforward and for ever, providing the affinity con- 
tinues to exist. And if not—if that affinity which the 
God of Nature designed to unite man and woman 
diminishes or ceases to exist—they hold themselves 
perfectly free and at liberty to separate, if they choose 
to do so; that they throw aside the legal contract 
altogether, knowing it to be a curse and a nuisance— 
believing it to be the means of burning out and destroy- 
ing the very love and affinity that should unite all 
mankicd in the conjugal relations, And in testimony of 
which we subscribe our names—George W. Lewis; 
Harriet Wheeler Lewis.” The journalist states that 
this is not a solitary instance, and that the prevalence 
of such opinions is owing to the spread of Fourierism. 

Thirty-seven persons have been poisoned in Alabama 
with arsenic mixed in their food by a negro cook, at the 
instigation, it is alleged, of a Hungarian. Six of the 
number have already died. The cook was burnt, and 
his accomplice was to share the same fate.—In Eastern 
Tennessee, a negro has been tortured to make him con- 
fess that he had murdered his master and mistress, and 
committed other crimes, after which he was burnt to 
death at the stake by a mob of 3000 persons. The re- 
marks made by the northern press upon these proceed- 
ings have called forth a letter from the Rev. Mr. Bruwn- 
low, of Knoxville, who justifies the use of torture in 
this instance. The New York Times observes, in con- 
nexion with this affair:—* To that horrible code of cri- 
minal law, under which our brethren south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line luxuriate, belongs the shame of pre- 
serving in full vigour practices by which even the me- 
dieval jurisprudence was disgrarced, and which all 
other Christian communities have long ago rejected with 
horror. It must not be supposed that the eustom of 
supplying the place of evidence by the use of torture is 
made to operate only against the negro race. Free 
white citizens are just as liable to it as theslaves. Only 
two or three weeks ago, at Abbeyville, Missouri, a white 
man was, on information given by two slaves as to his 
having attempted to tamper with them, subjected to the 
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infliction of the number of lashes requisite to extract 
from him an admission of his guilt.” 

In Kansas, Governor Walker has issued a proclama- 
tion in regard to the October election. In this document 
the Governor expressly and explicitly repudiates the 
doctrine set forth by Judge Cato, that none but those 
who have paid the territorial tax are entitled to vote, 
and for this position he has the direct authority of the 
President, the Secretary of State, and the whole cabinet 
at Washington. He calls upon every bond fide inhabi- 
tant of the territory, who is a citizen of the United 
States, and has been for six months a resident of the 
territory, to go to the polls and vote, and pledges the 
employment of the federal troops to prevent the inter- 
vention of invaders from Missouri or elsewhere. 

Maine appears to have chosen an entirely Republican 
Senate (31), and a House containing 113 Republicans 
to 38 of all sorts, including 6 unheard from. 

The Republican States Convention, which has been 
sitting at Syracuse, has adopted a series of resolutions 
chiefly condemnatory of slavery. 

Military desertions have become so prevalent at Que- 
bec (says the Quebec Gazette) that the Commander-in- 
Chief has prevailed on the authorities to offer rewards 
for the arrest of all delinquents, and to warn all persons 
against employing the n.—A person at Mal Bay (Gaspe) 
has advertised the recovery of the mail which was on 
board the wrecked steamer Clyde from some fishermen, 
who discovered it some miles from the wreck, but, 
finding no money in it, determined to destroy the con- 
tents. Among the letters are bills to the amount of 
40,8050. 





IRELAND. 


Tue Roman Catuonics AND THE INDIAN Funp.—A 
letter has been addressed by Dr. Cullen, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of Dublin, to his Vicar-General, the 
Very Rev. Monsignore Yore, dated September 25th, and 
expressing sympathy with the movement in Ireland in 
aid of the Indian fund, but at the same time advising 
inquiry into the way in which the fund is to be ad- 
ministered, as, according to the Archbishop, the granting 
of relief to the widows of soldiers dyiug in the Crimean 
war was turned into a means of proselytizing. The 
Roman Catholics, he says, were not properly relieved ; 
the fund was always administered by a Protestant 
‘ parson ;’ and he ‘ generally selected a Protestant charch 
or vestry as the place for doling out’ relief to Roman 
Catholic widows, who were thus compelled to violate 
their consciences. The Archbishop concludes :—* I am 
most anxious that everything should be done to relieve 
the sufferers in India: let us, however, have some secu- 
rity that the funds collected will not be applied to the 
foundation of Protestant asylums for the perversion of 
poor Catholic orphans. The management of the Pa- 
triotic Fund shows how necessary it is for us to be cau- 
tious. The continual complaints of Catholic bishops 
and missionaries in India about the attempts made by the 
East India Company to proselytize should increase our 
alarm. Read Dr. Fenelly’s late pamphlet, and you will 
see to what an extent that compeny has attempted to 
promote Protestantism by perverting the orphans of 
Irish Catholic soldiers. 1¢ appears to me that the pro- 
per time for coming to a fair understanding about these 
matters is before any fund is collected.” Lord St. 
Leonards, one of the administrators of the Patriotic 
Fund, has written to the Times, to deny the truth of 
these statements; and the Duke of Norfolk bas written 
to Lord St. Leonards to confirm the statements of Dr. 
Cullen. 

Tue BALurAsLoe Farr has taken place during the 
present week. The sale of beasts has been very brisk, 
and at good prices. 

THe Queen’s Universrry.—The degree examination 
of students in this University was held last Saturday 
afternoon in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle, before the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Chancellor, and the other members 
of the Senate. The Chancellor addressed the students, 
and congratulated them on their progress, and on the 
success of three students of the Queen’s College of Bel- 
fast in obtaining appointments in the civil service of 
the East India Company. Some reference was of course 
made to the present condition of India, and the Chan- 
cellor remarked :—‘“ A great enterprise will remain to be 
undertaken when the battling shall cease. The recon- 
struction of an empire is perhaps now before these 
youthful servants of the Eastern realms; and, what- 
ever task in this mighty work may be their al- 
lotted portion, I believe I may with confidence 


| anticipate that they will perform it with advantage 


to the State and with credit to themselves and 
to the college from which they have proceeded.” 
The Lord Lieutenant, in a speech afterwards delivered, 
said: —“ It has been very painful to find in these mo- 
dern times of enlightenment and progress—I must add, 
too, in these days of national emergency and sterner 
pressure—a polished city like Belfast disfigured by un- 
seemly exhibitions of religious discord, and, if such a 
flagrant contradiction in terms may be allowed, of reli- 
gious hatred. We have heard, indeed, Belfast occa- 
sionally termed the Northern Athens, and I hope the 
future career of some whom I now see before me, will do 
much to justify, to secure, and to perpetuate that title. 





But, if we were chly to give attention 
statements we have been lately perasing, maps of the 
of strife and contention among those whe pee 
as brothers would make us think that we oe 
reading not so much the annals of Athens as of » 
( Applause.) — a 

Tue Proccaue p District at Bauyast.— The 
of the proclaimed district have been enlarged, so as to 
embrace several additional townlands on 
of Belfast. eo Dew: 

Mr. Hanna has addressed a letter to Times, 
show that the late disturbances were catvly cause 
the aggressions of the Roman Catholics— ‘ 
rity in Belfast. ee 

Tue Irish GOVERNMENT AND THE ORANGE 
The Lord-Chancellor has addressed a letter to 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
of Down, in which, alluding to the recent disturbances 
at Belfast, he writes :—“ The Orange Society i 
instrumental in keeping up this excitement. het 
manifest that the existence of this society and the con. 
duct of many of those who belong to it tend to 
up through large districts of the North a spirit 
bitter and vicious hostility among large 
of her Majesty’s subjects, and to provoke violent 
animosity and aggression, it is impossible rightly to 
regard an association such as this as one which 
to receive countenance from any in authority who are 
responsible for the preservation of the public peace, It 
does appear to me that the interests of the public, gt 
least in the North of Ireland, now require that no such 
encouragement should be given to this society by the 
appointment of any gentleman to the commission whe 
is or intends to become a member of it, intending the 
tule to be of general application.” These views, it is 
added, have the full concurrence of the Lord-Lieg- 
tenant. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
FRANCE. 
Fresu inundations have occurred in the Ardéche, Great 
destruction of property has ensued; the bed of the 
river is filled with large trees torn up by the roots; the 
traffic on the railway between Narbonne and Béziers is 
again interrupted; and the works constructed to pre 
vent a repetition of the recent disasters have been de- 
stroyed. 

The Emperor and Empress arrived at the Chillons 
camp on the evening of Friday week. The plain was 
illuminated with thousands of torches. 

Numerous changes are about to be made among the 
troops which compose the garri-on of Paris. The 3rd 
and 5th Regiments of Cuirassiers forming part of the 
division of cavalry of reserve at Versailles, under the 
command of General d'Allonville, are to exchange quar- 
ters with the Ist and 4th Cuirassiers, at present ste- 
tioned at Lille and Valenciennes. 

The Count de Rayneval, late French Ambassadorat 
Rome, now appointed to the Court of St. Petersburg, 
has arrived in Paris from Scuttgard. > 

Prince Napoleon arrived at Marseilles on Friday 
week, on board the steam-cutter Requin, from his ex- 
cursion to Toulon and the islands of Hyéres. He 
left immediately for Paris, where he arrived the 
ing day. : 

M. Perret, the editor of the well known medical 
journal the Moniteur des Hépitauz, has been sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment for speaking disrespect 
fully of the Emperor. 2 vat 

Some grand manauvyres took place last Saturday ab 
the Chalons camp. The Emperor himself commanded, 
the Empress was present, on horseback, accompanied 
the Countess of Montebello and the Countess de Labéde- 
yére, Louis Napoleon was escorted by Marshals Magnaay 
Count Baraguay d’Hilliers, the Duke of Malakhol, 
Marshal Bosquet, and General Lord Rokeby. Marshals, 
Count de Castellane and Count Randon, Governom 
General of Algeria, arrived on the following morning, 
for the purpose of spending a few days in the camp. 

A retired grocer of Lyons, now a wealthy landed 
proprietor, who has been for some time suspected | 
forging bank-notes, has been arrested. The police sue- 
ceeded in laying their hands on a complete spparatas 
for forging notes in imitation of those of the Bank of 
France for 500f. each. The forged notes seized amount 
to the sum of 500,000f. i 

The appeal of Captain Do ineau, condemned to death 
by the Imperial Court of Oran for having planned the 
assassination of Abdallah Aga, travelling in a stage 
coach between Tlemeen and Oran, was argued 
the Court of Cassation in Paris on Friday week by 
M. Morin, for Captain Doineau, and by M. Royer, the 
Imperial Attorney-General, for the Crown. The Court 
delivered judgmen: on the following day, and rejected: 
the appeal. That of the Arabs who committed the 
murder, and were found guilty with extenuating eit. 
cumstances, was likewise rejected. Captain 
family have addressed a petition to the Emperor. . 

Two speculators on the Bourse bave disappeared, 


leaving deficits of 3,000,000f., and 1,800,000f. 
AUSTRIA. ‘ 
Dr. Zugschwert, who was a barrister and notary # 
Vienna, and a member of the Administrative 
of the Credit Bank and Westero Railroad Company, i: 
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defaulter amount of 20,0007. or 25,0002. He 
es Sed on te Stock Exchange, and has now fied. 
— thought he has committed suicide. Several 
= ‘firms at Vienna have recently failed; and a M. 
Faery a bookseller who had been concerned in stock- 
jobbing, has blown out his brains in the streets. 

PRUSSIA. 
Prince Murat has been visiting at Berlin. 
SPAIN. wey 
i the Discusion has mn tri y the 

gta Tribunal on the Press for having published a 
seditious article; but he has been acquitted. = 

Spain is once more in the throes of a Ministerial crisis. 
The Government has resigned ; but it is not yet posi- 
tively known whether the Queen has accepted the resig- 
nation or not. It is reported, however, that she has. 
At any rate, a bitter animosity exists between herself 
and Narvaez, whom she provokes with her witticisms, 
and who is said to have told her that she is designated 


many of her subjects by a name not commonly men- 
p bee to feminine ears. 


PORTUGAL. 

Fever at Lisbon still continues to prevail, but in s 

form. The cases during the fifteen days pre- 
vious to the last advices were estimated at about three 
hundred and the deaths one hundred. The King 
Don Pedro has paid a visit to the Fever Hospital, and 
thus evinced his conviction that it is not contagious. 
WEIMAR, 

«From Weimar,” says the Times Paris correspondent, 
‘we learn that the meeting between the two Emperors 
was most cordial. They embraced each other warmly, 
and had a conversation of three hours’ duration, at 
which the Empress of Russia, who did not once leave her 
husband, was the only person present. There is a rumour 
of a visit to be paid to Berlin by the Emperor Napoleon. 
It may be unfounded, but there are persons who think 
that such a project is really on the tapis. Young Murat, 
who was sent by the Emperor with a letter to the King 
of Prussia, thanking him for his courtesy in sending the 
Prince of Prussia to meet him, was extremely well re- 
ceived, and the King told him that he should write to 
the Emperor of the French. With respect to the Stutt- 
gard interview, I hear that Count Walewski has ad- 
dfessed a confidential circular to the French Ministers at 

courts. Such circulars being not unfrequent 
(onewas sent, I believe, after Osborne), I mention it 
métely because my informant adds that the document, 
which defines the line of policy the French Government 
proposes pursuing in accordance with the great Powers 
of whose good will it is assured, confirms by its tenour 
all that has been said of the essentially pacific tendency 
of the Stuttgard meeting.” 

The Emperors of Russia and Austria at Weimar 
have got on much more cordially than the Emperors of 

and France at Stuttgard. Instead of coldness, 
there has been warmth: inotead of the mutual distrust 
of an autocrat on hereditary principles and an autocrat 
who claims to be such by ‘the will of the people,’ there 
has been the reciprocal feelings engendered by a common 
‘tight divine’ and old imperial descent. When the two 
met at Belvedere, they kissed each other. They then re- 
tiféd to a room apart, and conversed for some time alone ; 
they then drove back into the town, still alone, without 
ity attendants, the Emperor of Russia seated on the 
Thelatter shortly afterwards returned to Belvedere, 
and'went out shooting. Francis Joseph went on foot to 
Pay 8 visit to Duke Bernhard, at the Fiirstenhaus, and 
then drove out with the Grand Duke. In the evening 
was a gala opera, and it is reported that there 
was a total absence of that restraint which was evinced 
by the Russian Emperor and Empress in the presence of 
Louis Napoleon. The Imperial party then rode back to 
to supper. On the morning of Friday week, 
the two Emperors left by separate trains—the Austrian 

for yr 
Tschl, by way of Dresden, and the Russian also for 
- to pay his promised visit to the King of 

y: 

: TURKEY. 

To relieve the pecuniary embarrassment under which 
it is labouring, the Turkish Government has determined 
on paper money to the extent of 75,000,000 
plastres. The sum thus created will be employed to 
pay off the most pressing claims on the naval and 
military ents. 

THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
we elections in Wallachia have terminated, and are 
favour of the Union. The Moldavian Divan was to 
a on the 4th inst., and that of Wallachia on the 


ITALY. 

A’wetkly newspaper, entitled The Observer in Italy, is 
i It is in French and English, 
and contains, besides original articles and advertisements, 
Condensation of news and a list of ‘ Strangers Present.’ 
Pontifical Government has published the follow- 
:—“ His Holiness, wishing to give a greater 
to the export of hemp from the Pontifical 
hen ah ordered that the existing duty on the export 
the shall be reduced from twenty to fifteen bajocchi 
oe pounds weight.” (The bajocco is worth 4s.) 
oe ee errs a Florence on the 2nd an- 
“ne - mperial Highness the Grand Duchess 


Ps ps -- under an attack of measles, 








OUR CIVILIZATION. 


THE BRAMALL MURDER. 

THE inquest on the body of James Henderson, the farmer 
at Bramall, Cheshire, who was shot dead in his bed on 
the night of the 29th of September, still leaves the case 
involved in painful mystery. The eldest son, who is 
now in custody on suspicion of having committed the 
act, showed some degree of nervous agitation on being 
brought to the inquest-room on Tuesday morning. He 
was probably startled at seeing so large a crowd of per- 
sons waiting outside to behold him. The first witness 
called was Michael Malochney, a farm labourer in the 
service of Mr. Henderson. He said :— 

“T lived on the farm, and slept in the granary with 
John Dillon, a fellow servant. It will be fifteen weeks 
to-morrow since I entered the service. On Tuesday night 
last, the 29th of September, I went to bed at half- past 
eight o’clock, and Dillon did the same. I was awoke 
about two o'clock. I suppose it was by James Hender- 
son, who called from the kitchen or pantry for me to get 
up quick. I commenced dressing. My sister also lives 
as servant there, and she and James came and called 
again soon afterwards, and desired me to ‘come down 
smart,’ and not to dress. I and Dillon then went down 
and found James in the kitchen with a gun in his hand. 
His brother Thomas was there, my sister, and Blaize, a 
servant lad. James asked if we had heard anything, 
and we said, we had not. He said, ‘ Come up-stairs ; 
there are robbers in the house.’ I went up-stairs, but we 
(James, Thomas, and 1) first went into the cellar. We 
found that there was no one there. He then said, ‘Come 
up-stairs, and we'll try the rooms.’ We all then went 
up-stairs. James then went into one of the bed- 
rooms, but not that in which the old man lay. He had 
a candle and only looked inside that room, and then he 
went into deceased’s room. The door was not open, be- 
cause I saw him raise the latch. We followed him in, 
his brother Thomas following first, and then myself and 
Dillon. James said, ‘Come on out, my father is killed.’ 
He had not been up by the side of the bed, but he 
went a little past the foot of it. He did not touch his 
father, nor did Thomas. We then left the room, No 
search was made to see if anything had been taken. 
James then went into his mother’s room, and I heard 
him tell his mother that his father had been killed. I did 
not go into her room, and did not hear whether she made 
him any reply. I did not hear any shriek nor any ex- 
pressions of grief. We next went down to the back 
kitchen door, when James gave the gun to his brother 
to fire, and Thomas discharged two shots, one after the 
other, outside the kitchen door. James then took us 
into his sitting-room, and showed us his leathern desk 
(like that produced), which had been broken open. He 
went and examined the desk, and said, ‘ Here’s where 
my money was, and it has been taken out,’ I think he 
said there was 15/. 10s. We all then went into the 
kitchen, and James and Thomas told us (me and Dillon) 
to go and dress ourselves. We did so, and returned. 
We found the prisoner and Thomas, when we returned, 
in the back kitchen, and Dillon was sent with Thomas 
to fetch the police. James and I remained by the 
kitchen fire to guard the house. While I was there, my 
sister came down. James asked me out after the others 
had gone—about five minutes after—to look at my bed- 
reom door, which is outside the house, He said, ‘Come, 
Mick, let’s go look at your door.’ He had a light in 
his hand, and went up the steps to the door before me. 
I was opening the door to go in, and he said, ‘Oh, 
Mick, look what's in your door!’ and he got hold of a 
piece of wood that was stuck in the latch. [The door 
is fastened outside by a wooden latch, and persons in- 
side could only open it by putting one finger through a 
hole under the latch.] The piece of wood he showed me 
sticking in the latch was about the size now shown to 
me. I said, ‘Oh, James, what put this here?’ and he 
said, ‘That’s a bit of wood put there to keep you in.’ 
We returned to the kitchen, and soon after he asked me 
to come from the fire into the back kitchen. He told 
me to stop there while he went to look about the hedges 
and ditches, and I did so. He took no light with him, 
nor any weapon. He remained away nearly half an 
hour. When he returned, he asked me to go up-stairs 
with him, and I went into his own bedroom with him. 
He went to his drawer or box, I cannot say which, and 
he pulled out some papers and put them into his pocket. 
He did not go into the old man’s chamber again, but 
went down stairs to the fire. Here he pulled a quantity 
of papers out of his pocket, and threw them into the fire 
and burnt them. One of the pieces fell out, and he got 
hold of it and put it into the fire again. My sister 
Nancy was present at the time.” This witness added, 
that he never saw any quarrel between James and his 
father, but that they never talked together. The old 
man, he said, was a tender-hearted master and a kind 
father. 

Other inmates of the house corroborated this testi- 
mony, and the next important witness was Mr. Andrews, 
superintendent of police, who said that he examined the 
premises on the day after the murder, and found no 
marks of violence on the outside doors. This was ac- 
counted for by James Henderson on the supposition that 
one of the burglars had concealed himself on the pre- 
mises during the day, and had let his accomplices in at 
night. The features of the d:ad man seemed to indicate 
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of neatness and order, consi what I had 
taken place. There was a piece of carpet by t 
side which had not been disturbed. I then locked the 
room and went to make inquiry at Stockport about a dis- 
charged man-servant. I returned about nine o’clock in 
company with Messrs. Graham and Son, surgeons, of 
Stockport, and called their particular attention to the 
position of the body as to whether deceased had been 
shot while asleep. I then made a search of the bed- 
clothes, and picked up about twelve pieces of paper on 
the body and bed and side of the bed, which appeared to 
have been used as the wadding of the fire-arms with 
which deceased was shot. They are blackened with 
powder, and singed. They are now produced in the 
state in which I found them. They were in places 
where they might be expected to be found if a gun had 
been discharged at the deceased, at or near the foot of 
the bed. I also produce two teeth found there.” Mr. 
Andrews likewise described the similarity existing be- 
tween the pellets and wadding found in the bedroom and 
the body of the murdered man and those discovered on 
the stairs where James Henderson says he fired at the 
burglars; and proved that the paper forming the wad- 
ding corresponded with portions of a torn copy of a 
story called The Cottage Girl, or the Marriage Day, 
found in the bedroom of the young man. Owing to 
these circumstances, Mr. Andrews arrested young Hen- 
derson on the Wednesday afternoon, at which he ex- 
pressed some surprise, but made no resistance. 

The evidence of Mr. Graham and his son, the medical 
gentlemen who made the post mortem examination, was 
to the effect that every appearance corroborated the 
belief that old Henderson had been shot in his sleep, 
and that he had died at once, and without a struggle. 
He was lying on his back, and the bedclothes were 
perfectly smooth, and tightly tucked in at both sides 
and at the foot. A printer confirmed the assumption 
that the pieces of wadding found in the body and on the 
stairs were portions of the book found in young Hender- 
son’s room. He spoke from a close examination of the 
type, aided by a perfect copy of the same work, Mr. 
John Walker, a steam-packet agent at Manchester, 
testified to repeated quarrels between the father and 
son; to the latter abusing the former in words of fright- 
ful vituperation, and to his wish to get him into a mad- 
house. In the course of last March, young Hender- 
son left his father’s lease of the farm with Mr. 
Walker, to remain till called for. “A few days after 
the lease was left, the prisoner called on me and said, 
‘We can't put up with that old fellow; I have given 
him something that he’ll mind. I have had to tie his 
hands and feet.’ Thinking that the old man had been 
hurt, I went over to Bramall the next morning to sce 
him. I then saw marks of violence on his body. Wis 
two eyes were very severely swollen and blackened. 
(Sensation.) His upper lip was also swollen, as was 
likewise his left jaw, which seemed to have been caused 
by a kick. The skin was all off his left arm which he 
bared to show me. The shin bones of both legs were 
black with bruises. Those were all the marks that I 
saw. On the Wednesday morning after the murder, the 
prisoner called upon me in Manchester. He first called 
between nine and half-past nine o'clock, but I had not 
then arrived, and he came again shortly before eleven 
o'clock. I had then heard of the murder. When he 
came into the office, he walked round the counter to the 
window where I was standing. He was then accom- 
panied by another young man, named Matthieson, and 
I asked them to be seated.” Mr. Walker remarked that 
God would be certain to find out the murderer, if man 
could not ; upon which, Henderson and Matthieson got 
up and left. 

John Cooke, a land-agent of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davenport, from whom the farm was leased, gave evi- 
dence to the effect that James Henderson, Jun, had 
consulted him as to the possibility of getting the lease 
transferred to himself (young Henderson), as his father 
was stupid and half blind, and unable to manage pro- 
perly. He said his mother, brother, and sisters were 
willing that this should be done. Mr. Cooke refused to 
have anything todo with the matter. He considered 
the elder Henderson quite competent to conduct his 
affairs. 

Charles Henry Smith, son of one of young Henderson's 
employers, said he and his father discovered in the grass 
of the garden of Mr. Henderson’s house, on that morn- 
ing, some pieces of a pair of braces, an old pair of trou- 
sers, and several pieces of old cloth. One of the pieces 
of brace had a mark on it as of blood. Mr. Superin- 
dent Andrews was then recalled, and swore that those 
fragments were not in the garden at the time he ex- 
amined it. 

The Coroner then summed up, and the jury, after half 
an hour's deliberation, unanimously found James Hen- 
derson, jun., guilty of the murder of his father. The 
accused was then committed to prison. He exhibited 
very little emotion during the whole proceedings. 


Murper at Birxenneap, Liverroot.—aAt eleven 
o’clock last Sunday night, two police constables on duty 
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Birkenhead, observed com: 

man named John Dunn, who 
told them that he and a friend of his named John Drury 
had been drinking, together with three other labourers, 
he New Dock Hotel, and that he had been stabbed in 
the back by one of his companions just as they were 
entering the avenue leading to the cottages, while his 
friend Drury was at the same time robbed. One of the 
policemen felt the back of Dunn's coat, and found a hole 
there, into which he put his finger, and then discovered 
that the man had been dangerously wounded. Assis- 
tance was immediately obtained, and Dunn was removed 
to the hospital, where he now lies. The body of 
Drury was afterwards discovered lying close to the 
Dock-cottages, quite dead and in a frightfully mangled 
condition, with numerous deep cuts in the left jaw, and 
several others under the right ribs and near the heart. 
Close to the body were found a large stone and a pocket 
knife, the blade of which was wet with blood. The 
police subsequently apprehended, at one of the Dock- 
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ing | of forged begging-letters. Mr. Elliott convicted him as 


a rogue and vagabond, and sentenced him to three 
months’ hard labour. 

ALLEGED FravpuLent Bankruprcy.—John Marks, 
Samuel Marks (his brother), and Abraham Simmonds, 
were re-examined on Tuesday at Marylebone on a 
charge of fraudulently disposing of a large amount of 
property subsequently to the bankruptcy of the first 
named. One of the witnesses was a man named William 
Molloy, who was in the service of John Marks, and who 
was actively employed in disposing of the property ; 
and he was now asked by Mr. Sleigh, who appeared for 
the accused, whether he had claimed 200/. from Samuel 
Marks, threatening that, if he did not receive that sum, 
he would transport them all, In reply, he swore that 
he had not done so either by word of mouth or by letter. 
He added that he had written a letter at the dictation 
of Samuel Marks. Mr. Sleigh then handed him a letter 
signed in his name, and asked if it was in his hand- 
writing. He said it was. It was then read, and was 


cottages, thred men named Francis and John Smith and | found to contain the very request and threat which he 
Peter Gallighan, who were all lying together in the same | had denied. He repeated that he had written this at 
bed. They were partly dressed, their clothes were | the request of Samuel Marks, who had given him a 
stained with blood, and one of them was wounded in the | sovereign for doing so; but the magistrate said it was 
hand. A quarrel is said to have arisen amongst the five | clear that Molloy had perjured himself. The prisoners 
men about some theological question they were discus- | were again remanded. 


sing, and this ultimately led to the crime. The inquest 


A Homicipat Mantac.—William Browbill, a morose- 


has terminated in a verdict of Murder against the three | looking, middle-aged man, working as a shoemaker, has 


men. 


Robert Davis, a dirty and miserable looking man, who | fourteen, “ Bill, I have just cut your mother’s throat.” 
has worked as a carpenter, and who lived in Dorset- | The man and his wife had generally lived together on 


street, Ball’s Pond-road, Islington, has murdered his 
wife by cutting her throat while he was intoxicated. 
They quarrelled about eleven o’clock on Tuesday night, 


affectionate terms until the last few weeks, when Brow- 
bill began to show symptoms of mental derangement. 
On the man being examined at the Worship-street 





and Davis then attacked his wife with a razor. She | police-court on Tuesday, the wife said :—‘* On the morn- 


ran down stairs with her child in her arms, stag- 
gered for a moment, and then rushed out into 
the street. On Davis being examined on Thurs- 


day at the Clerkenwell police-court, Mr. John | 


Stamp, a lodger in the house, said:—“He was in 
bed, and heard his wife say, ‘For God’s sake, 
Jack, do go down stairs, for Davis says he'll mur- 
der his wife.’ He heard screams of murder. Upon 


on, Jack, I will give myself up to you.’ Witness said, | to him like a dream, and that his mind for some weeks | 
*But what a foolish man you must be.’ Davis an- 


on recovering himself, found he was splashed 

This he at first believed was his own; bt oe 
discovered that the gun had been charged with — 
which the man had recently purchased of a ners 
The service of course was hastily and Ash. 
man was captured. He has been examined by the local 
magistrates, and remanded. 

Tue Murper ts Letcn Woons.—William Beale 
been again examined on the charge of murdering Char. 
lotte Pugsley in Leigh Woods, near Bristol, 
dence tended to show that he was in the company of the 
woman about the time of the murder; that he Wasi 
possession of a pistol like that now in the custody of “ 
police ; and that Pugsley, when she left her situass 
had money about her, Beale was committed fe 
trial. 

Tae Murper axp Arremprep Sutome ar Bouroy, 
—An inquest has been held at the Borough 
Bolton, on the body of Alice Mellor, the young womay 
who was murdered by her husband on the night of 
Thursday week, as briefly mentioned in our P, i 
The act, as well as the man’s attempt to cut his own 
throat, was committed in the open street in the sight of 
passers by, and seems to have been caused by the wife 
reproving her husband for minding nothing but dri 
and allowing the children to starve. She had alao 
threatened to ‘do something’ when she got home, A 
verdict of Wilful Murder has been returned against 
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cut his wife’s throat, but not fatally, under an impulseof | Mellor. 
Mvurper at Batw’s Ponp, Istrxscrox.—Thomas insanity. Having done so, he said to his son, a boy of 


Frarricipe at Liverpoo.. — William Jones, a 
butcher at Liverpool, has stabbed his elder brother with 
a butcher’s knife. The fratricide was rather intoxicated, 
and he had been quarrelling with his brother a good deal 
| during the evening. The neighbourhood was 1 
disturbed, and the police inspector of the district sta. 
tioned two of his men near the house to keep watch, Thia, 





| ing of the 18th of September, I was awakened by my | however, proved of no effect; for, at half-past deyen 


husband, who complained of feeling a strong sensation 


| in the head, and that he was unable to rest. I did all I 


and, on telling him that if he gave way to such feelings, 


|o’clock, while the two brothers were at supper, the 
| quarrel was resumed, and William Jones pulled forth a 


could to tranquillize his mind, but he got more excited, | butcher's sheath-knife, and stabbed the other in the left 


| breast. A third brother was just entering the room at 


jhe would bring his family to the workhouse, he stared | the time, and was obliged to fly into the attic under 
| hard at me for a moment, and all at once caught up his | fear that he also might be attacked ; but not before he 
| working knife, and, dragging me forwards to the side of | had grappled with the fratricide, and seized the bladeof 
proceeding down stairs, he saw Davis standing in | the bed, drew the blade three or four times across my | the knife, with which he was a great deal cut. Cries of 
the passage near the bedroom door, with a razor}throat. I have no recollection how I got away from 
in his hand, eovered with blood. Mrs. Davis was | him, but managed somehow to find my way into the | Jones was secured. The elder brother died almost d- 
running along the passage. He (Stamp) said, ‘For{street, and was afterwards taken by the policeman to | rectly. It appears that he had first struck and wounded 
God’s sake, what have you done, Davis? Davis re- | the house of my brother-in-law, where I have remained his brother; and the coroner’s jury therefore brought ia 
plied, ‘I have done the deed for her this time. Come | ever since under medical care.” The man said it seemed a verdict of simple Manslaughter. 


| ** Murder !”’ were raised, the police entered, and Willigm 


ArremMprep MurDER AND SurcripE.—A man at Dover 


had been in so perturbed a state that he could not con- | has cut his wife’s throat with a razor, and then his owa, 


swered, ‘I do not care; Iam a happy man now, and [| trol himself. The surgeon at the House of Detention, | in a fit of passion. The police with difficulty wrenched 


will die for her.’” 


Davis was committed for trial. 


When he was leaving the dock, he turned round, with | insanity in the man. He was committed for trial. 


tears in his eyes, and asked to be permitted to see his 


dear child—a request which was at once acceded to. 


Arremptep Svurcipes.—An elderly man, named Joseph 


Customs Fraup.—Belfast has been the scene of a 


Wallemarke, was charged at the Mansion House with | says the Times, “had let some premioco iu the rear of 


attempting to hang himself on a lamp-post in the street. | his fico fo: the purposes of a bonded store. Moore con- | 3 } ¢ 

: trived to get a ley to this store, and having access to | amined at the Thames police-office, on a charge of stab- 
the yard at all times has pursued the practice for up-| bing Edward M‘Donald, a greengrocer, living a 
wards of a year of entering the place after the outer | Shadwell. The two men had apparently quarrelled 
official gates were closed, and helping himself to such about some women, and Henry then attacked M‘Donald 
supplies of tea as he might deem expedient, filling the | in the street, threw him down, and bit him. They wer 


A man, passing along Hutchinson-street, Houndsditch, 
observed the accused standing close to one of the gas- 
lamps and fumbling his neckeloth in a manner that ex- 
cited his suspicions. He therefore watched him, and 
presently saw him take his neckcloth off, and, having 


however, testified that he could not see any evidences of | the weapon from his hand. He is but slightly hurt, 


|however; but his wife is seriously wounded. She 
| managed to escape from her husband, and, running to 


singular Customs fraud, one of the supposed agents of | the police-station in her night-dress, and with the blood 
which is now in custody. “ A teadealer named Moore,” | pouring from hor thrvat, informed the officers of what 


had happened. 
Srapeinc.—Michael Henry, a labourer, has been ex- 


first tied a noose in it, fastening it to the upper part of |emptied packages with bricks and other rubbish. In| separated, but Henry again rushed on the other, and 


the lamp-post, which he climbed for that purpose. He 


this way a quantity has been-removed, estimated at the | stabbed him with a knife in the right thigh. This took 


then endeavoured to slip his head into the noose he had | value of from 10,000/. to 12,0002. When the discovery | place as long ago as the 6th of September ; but M‘De 


made, but before he could do so, the other man ran for- 
ward and pulled him down by his legs. Wallemarke 


himself, but the other held him with the assistance of a 
gentleman who was passing by, until a policeman came 
up, when he gave him into custody. It afterwards 


transpired at the Mansion House that the man was wel 


known in the neighbourhood of Houndsditch, and that | to their minds. 





took place, it seams to have been made a subject of gossip | nald has been confined tv the hospital ever since. Henry 
long before any active steps were taken, and meanwhile | has been committed for trial. 

struggled violently, saying that he had aright to kill | Moore absconded. Some of his assistants, however, | 
were forthcoming, and these persons appear to have | 
avowed their perfect cognizance of what had been going | 
on, as if the idea that they ought to have refused to 





GATHERINGS FROM THE LAW AND 
POLICE COURTS. : 
A sINGULAR inquiry in connexion with the elevational 


1 | have anything to do with it had never suggested itself | Sir R. W. Carden to the office of Lord Mayor has been 


Andrew Harbison, formerly a traveller | going forward at the Mansion House. A person 


he had also been brought to that police-court once before, jin the house, William Kennedy, a clerk, and John Robb, | Thomas Plant Rose was summoned on a charge of at 
when some doubts being entertained as to the state of | a porter, together with Mrs. McClelland, an old house-| tempting to extort money from Alderman Carden by 


his mind, he was sent to the workhouse, but he refused | keeper, were examited. 


to stay there. The Lord Mayor ordered him to be sent | false key, and Kennedy, although less communicative 
to the infirmary, that a medical certificate as to his | was apparently not much behind him in information 
mental condition might be obtained, before finally de- | Robb, the porter, had actually made himself handy it 


termining what to do with him.—A young girl of seven- | 
teen has attempted to commit suicide under peculiar and 
horrible cireumstances. She had been brought to the 


station-house one night for disorderly conduct in the | exposure might occur.” 


streets, but shortly after her arrival she was suddenly 


Harbison knew all about the | offering to abstain from the publication of an 


, | libel on him. Three or four individuals were told bya man 
. | known to be in communication with Sir R. W. Can 
1 | that 40002. had been subscribed to get up an opposition 


helping to remove the packages, and an apprentice | to his election, while to several others it was 4 ra 
named Blake only two mouths previously had emigrated | that the sums of 1500/. and 20002. had been raised (A 
to America so as to avoid being called upon whenever an | the same purpose. In one place it was stated that 


least 1600/. would be required to prevent the opposi- 


Wire-murper.—Henry Welch, a stoker employed at | tion. Mr. Millard, one of the corporation, was & 


taken ill, and had several fainting fits, in consequence of | the Vauxhall gasworks, is under remand at Lambeth on | formed that 150/. must be paid to Mr. Rose to indwee 


which the divisional surgeon attended her. She was 


then placed in the reserve room instead of being locke: 


in a cell, and early the following morning, having 


1 | of her. 
Two OFricers sent TO Prison.—Lieutenant Bartor 


partly recovered, she asked and obtained leave to walk | and Cornet Echalaz, both of the 7th Dragoon Guards 


in the yard. She was followed soon afterwards by the 


police inspector, who presently found her lying in adark | for an assault on the police. They stated that they 
corner of the yard half strangled by a piece of tape | were under orders for India, and that, if shut up it 


which she had tied tightly round her throat. She was 
subsequently brought up at the Westminster police- 
court, and remanded. She refused to give her name or 


any account of herself, and appeared greatly depressed 


When the police inspector attempted to soothe her, she 
told him that her own father had seduced her, and she 


had in consequence left her home in disgust. 


. |} made at the War-office. 
Exrraorpinary Ovurrace.— A wheelwright anc 


A Brceme-Le tren Imposror.—John Doyle, alias | was performing service in the church of Leigh-upon 
Edward Sims, alias James Hill, was on Tuesda bepegpt Mendip. The weapon was discharged through an oper 


up on remand before the Lambeth magistrate for furt 





examination on a charge of obtaining: money by means ' right temple. He fell back stunned for a moment, and 


a charge of causing the death of his wife by his ill-usage | him to forego his opposition, and this was accom 


by a request that Mr. Millard would mention the 
,| matter to Sir R. W. Carden, He did so, and Ross 
application for money was apparently met by @ refa 





’ 


have been sent to the House of Correction for ten days | on the part of the Alderman. Upon this being made 


-| known to Rose, he requested Mr. Millard to see Sir B 
1 | W. Carden again, but he declined to do so, and a 


prison, they would be ruined; to which the magistrate | Rose to go to Sir Robert’s deputy. Rose subsequ 
(Mr. Bingham, of Marlborough street) replied that be- had two interviews with the deputy, and in the ei 
fore he altered his decision he must cause inquiries to be | of one of them he took a manuscript from his poe 


and said:—“ I have just discovered that this is @ m 
1|to be printed to-morrow night.” The deputy 


contractor, named Joseph Ashman, fired a gun at the| ‘ How did you get that?” and he said, “ Tt was i 0 
Rev. G. A. Mahon, on Sunday, the 27th ult., while he | bands of a person who prints things for me occast 


-| I went in, saw this, and it was put into my hands to 
1} read. I put it into my pocket, and the printer was very 


window, and the contents struck the clergyman on the | much offended at my doing so; but I refused to give 





back, and have brougbt it to you.” On that very ™ 


J 
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THE LEADER. 








the contents of the paper found their way on to the 


qralls of the city, in the shape of a placard, as the man| Sizpwreck.—The Portuguese schooner, Cruz e Gon- 
said would be the case unless his demands were com-/¢alyes, Francisco M. da Cruz, master, bound from 


The placard ran :—*“ Who are we to have 

Lerd Ma or? This is just now with us the im- 
ce question, —Shall it be Sir R. Carden? No; 
and why? Because his evidence on the inquiry for 
openin * public-houses on Sunday was offensive to us 
opr disgusting with regard to our wives and daughters. 


Is such @ man fit to be made first magistrate of this | 


city ? No, and you had better choose one of his 
Mr. 


i ‘1 his stead.—A Hater or Humsue.” 
er, oridence was to the effect that Sir R. W. 
Carden was disposed to accept the services of Rose in 

ing Guildhall with partisans so as to defeat the op- 

ition of Mr. Anderton. He added:—“ Rose is uni- 
versally employed in all important cont sted ( ity elec- 
tions. Candidates try to secure him first. The Lord 
Mayor: “It has been reported that every alderman has 
been in the habit of employing Mr. Rose. I beg to con- 
tradict that statement; I have not availed myself of his 
services.” Mr. Millard: ‘“‘When I say ‘ important 
elections,’ I mean elections for members of Parliament. 
Ihave employed him in the election of Sir John Key. 
The last time I employed him was in the year 1851.” 
Mr. Kebbel, Sir R. W. Carden’s deputy, gave a totally 
different account. He emphatically denied that the 
Alderman concurred in packing the hall with ‘long- 
shore men. Mr. Lewis (who appeared for Rose): ‘ ‘The 
object in packing the hall with the *long-shore men was 
to keep out the voters ?” Mr. Kebbel: “ No; they are 
sil voters.” Mr. Lewis: “ But to fill the hall on one 
sideof the question?” Mr. Kebbel: “ Yes” (/aughier). 
Sir R. W. Carden denied that he had in any way directly 
or indirectly authorized the employment of Rose, or 
promised that any money should be given to him. The 
case was concluded on Monday, after extending over 
three days, by the Lord Mayor sending it for trial. Rose 
was admitted to bail. Some desultory discussion then 
took place with respect to one or two points in the evi- 
dence. Mr. Alderman Wire said:—‘ There are 
most serious accusations made against me. 


two 


The first is | 


that I broke a promise which I had made to Sir Robert | 


Carden, and the second that I entered into a combina- 
tion for the purpose of preventing his election. Now, I 
never made a promise to Sir Robert Carden, and I 
entered into no combination ; I rather aided and assisted 
him in his election.” Sir R. W. Carden: “I can posi- 
tively say that Mr. Alderman Wire never broke his pro- 
mise, because he never made one to me. I said there 
was a powerful combination against me, but I did not 
charge any person with being a party to it.” After 
some further criminations and recriminations, the Lord 
Mayor put an end to the discussion and closed the in- 


quiry. 





OBITUARY. 


Major Grorez Powerit Tomas has been killed at 
Agra. He was ill before the battle which took place on 
the 5th of July; but he commanded on that day, and 
led on five companies of his regiment. He was wounded 
in the foot, and his horse, being also wounded, rolled 
over and fell upon him, injuring his head in a way from 
which he never recovered. He lingered to the 4th of 
August, when he expired in the fort. The Major had 
distinguished himself in Affghanistan under Sir George 
Pollock, and, during the Russian war, first obtained the 
command of a regiment in the Turkish Contingency, and 
afterwards proceeded voluntarily to the Crimea. Here 
he was present at the fall of Sebastopol, for which he re- 
ceived the Crimean medal. He was known as an author 
and artist, and was a first-rate linguist. Among his 
publications were a volume of poems and some magnili- 
cent illustrations of the scenery of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, He was ason of the late Major-General Lewis 
Thomas, C.B., well known for his services in India. 
Fart Firzwivtiam, K.G.—The Right Hon. Charles 
William Wentword Fitzwilliam, third Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Viscount Milton of Norborough, Northampton, and 
Fitzwilliam, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, and also fifth Earl Fitzwilliam and Viscount 
Milton, in the peerage of Ireland, died on Sunday, in 
the seventy-second year of his age. The Times, in 
briefty sketching his life, says :—‘ He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge: represented the county of 
York in the Lower House in seven successive Parlia- 
Ments, between the years 1807 and 1833; and suc- 
ceeded to the Earldom on his father’s death, Febru ury the 
Sth, 1833. In the House of Lords he was a staunch but 
Rot indiscriminating supporter of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, which, however, he occasionally opposed by both 
Volee and vote, as on the debate stirred at the com- 
Mencement of the present year relative to the China 
question, and the conduct of Sir John Bowring in re- 
gard tothe Atrow. In 1853, he was appointed a de- 
puty-lieutenant for Northamptonshire, and in 1856 re- 
celved the Royal license authorizing him to adopt the 
Surname of Wentworth before that of Fitzwilliam, as it 
been previously used by his father, to mark his de- 
Scent from Thomas, first Marquis of Rockingham, his 
Standmother having been sister and coheir of Charles, 


Soemead and last Marquis. 


os He was honoured with 
ue riband of the Garter in 1851.” His eldest son, 


? present Earl, was member for Wicklow at the time 
father’s death. A vacancy is therefore created. 


| severe punishment on the offenders, and that strong mea- 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


Huelva for Newcastle, with a cargo of mineral ore, has 
been utterly lost, in consequence of her springing a leak 
on the night of the 24th ult., during very rough weather. 
Previously to the vessel sinking, the captain made for 
Gibraltar, and three of our ships rendered assistance, 
owing to which all hands were saved. 

Tae New Recrurrs ror tae Live. — The follow- 
ing order has been issued from the Recruiting Depart- 
ment, Horse Guards, dated October 3rd :—“ Until fur- 
ther orders, recruits are to be received for the Cavalry 
and Infantry of the Line at the following standard and 
age :—Heavy Cavalry : From 5 feet 5 to 5 feet 9 inches, 
between the ages of 18 and 25.—Light Cavalry: From 
5 feet 5 to 5 feet 8 inches, between the ages of 18 and 
25.—Cavalry in India: From 5 feet 5 to 5 feet 7 inches, 
between the ages of 18 and 25,—Infantry: Men and 
lads from 5 feet 4 inches, between the ages of 17 and 
25.—Infantry in India: Men from 5 feet 4 inches, and 
not under 18 years of age.—The regulations regarding 
the re-enlistment of men who have formerly served re- 
main in force.” 

Wootwicn ArsENAL.—The rapid demands now | 
made for the supply of war equipments required by the | 
East India Company have rendered it necessary to in- 
crease the establishment of Woolwich Arsenal to a con- 
siderable extent. The carriage department is raised to 
the same footing as during the Crimean war. No diffi- 
culty has been experienced in obtaining artificers and | 
labourers of every class, and, as soon as it became known 
that hands were ordered to be taken on, the gates were | 
thronged by upwards of 1000 applicants. The follow- | 
ing addition has been made in the carriage department : 
580 labourers, 240 wheelwrights, 170 smiths and | 
assistants, 110 carpenters, 80 collarmakers, 30 painters, | 
and 12 tinmen—total, 1222; making the aggregate | 
number in that department, as during the Russian war, 
2500 men. } 











MISCELLANEUOUS 
Tur Court.—There has been no news of interest from 
Balmoral during the present week. 

CremMorNe GARDENS: THE ARGYLL Rooms. — The 
License of Cremorne Gardens was yesterday almost 
unanimously renewed to Mr, Simpson, without any con- 
ditions, by the magistrates sitting in Middlesex sessions. 
The renewal of the license of the Argyll Rooms, | 
Windmill-street, Haymarket, was refused, on account of | 
the disreputable character of the place. Mr. Simpson | 
has engaged that the fireworks shall henceforth take 
place at eleven, that no fresh visitors shall be admitted | 
after one, and that the gardens shall be closed at two. 

Herauru or Lonpon.—The deaths registered in Lon- | 
don for the week ending October 3, were 1807. The 
deaths from diarrhea last week were 79, being nearly 
the same as in the previous week, when they were 83. | 
There were no deaths from cholera among adults; but 
two cases of infants who died of choleraic diarrhoea are | 
referred to this head. A potman, aged 34 years, died | 
in the Hackney Workhouse on September 28th of ‘ na- | 
tural decay accelerated by want.’ On the 3rd of July, | 
the wife of a sergeant committed suicide with cyanide of | 
potassium; on the 15th of July, a woman committed 
suicide with the same substance; and, en the 29th of 
August, the son of a sergeant, aged six years, was poi- 
soned by it, the bottle which held it having been left 
within his reach. Cyanide of potassium is used by sol- 
diers for cleaning their lace. Of six nonagenarians 
whose deaths are returned, the oldest are two men, aged 
respectively 94 and 95 years, and a woman who died in 
the workhouse, Newington, at the age (as stated) of 105 | 
years. — Last week, the births of 916 boys and 849 girls, 
in all 1765 children, were registered in London. In the 
ten corresponding weeks of the years 1847-56, the ave- 





rage number was 1441.—From the Registrar-General’s | 


W eekly Return. 

Eripemic Cno_era.—The General Board of Health 
has issued some precautionary advice to local boards of 
health with reference to epidemic cholera, which has 
been very prevalent during the last three months. 

Tue War-orrice.—Lord Panmure has left his shoot- 
ing grounds in Scotland, and come up to London to 
attend to the duties of his office. 

ARRIVAL OF PassENGERS FROM InpIA.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s steamship Indus arrived 
at Southampton early on Wednesday morning from 
Alexandria, with the heavy portion of the India and 
China mails. She brought several passengers from 
India, whose arrival excited great interest among the 
inhabitants of the town. The London Lady Mayoress at 
once went on board, with two of the sons of her hus- 
band’s brother, who was killed at the commencement of 
the revolt; but happily no pecuniary asssistance was 
needed. 

Tus Eneouish AND Frexcu GRAVES IN THE CRIMEA, 
—The English and French Governments have been ap- 
prised by that of Russia that Prince Galitzin, who was 
sent to the Crimea to make inquiries concerning the 
alleged violation of the graves of British and French 
officers and soldiers killed before Sebast } |, has inflicted 





sures have been adopted to prevent a repetition of the 


| legally authorized power te watch over his 





offence. 
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Lagrange Fy ON aegis yo 
TORIA-STREET.—“ .” says Dr. in bis 
last weekly suport of bedith to dhe wate 
mission, “‘ has been received from the of Works 
of the Holborn district, containing an extract from a 
recent report of their medical officer of health. I¢ is to 
the effect that last spring he directed the attention of 
the board to a very great nuisance, caused by large ac- 
cumulations of putrifying animal and refuse 
upon the waste ground between Saffron-hill and Cow- 
cross. The City authorities to whom the property be- 
longs, at once took active measures to abate the nu’s- 
ance, and much good was thereby accomplished. He 
now complains of a large and offensive pool of stagnant 
water on a piece of ground between St. Peter’s Church 
and the lower part of Vine-street.” Dr. Letheby con- 
firms this account of the state of things on the 
formerly occupied by the disreputable dens which were 
demolished for the formation of the new line of Victoria- 
street, and adds that there are several other receptacles 
for decaying filth on unoccupied pieces of ground in the 
City of London. 

GALES ON THE Coast.—A very violent storm of wind 
broke over the south coast on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Several small vessels have been wrecked, and at Hast- 
ings a sloop was lost, with all hands (five in number). 
At Ramsgate, a boy belonging to a French batque was 
killed by a falling spar. 

Tus Mitit1a.—The officers of the Ist Royal East 
Middlesex Militia have, through their commanding 
officer, Colonel Wood, forwarded to Lord Parmure an 
offer of their services. This regiment is now upwards 
of 1000 rank and file. 

Tae Derence Convict HuLk now in dock at Wool- 


wich, having been condemned as unfit for further service, 


is ordered to be forthwith broken up. The riggers, whose 
exertions during the fire on board that vessel were re- 
commended for the consideration of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, have been granted a bounty of fourteen 
days’ extra pay each, the leading man to be presented 
with a donation of 5/. The Defence is the last convict 
vessel now remaining at Woolwich, the sister ship 
Warrior having been broken up and disposed of by 
public auction, realizing about 3000/. 


ustsrvigt, 





—, 
Leaver Orricr, Saturday, October 10. 
NAPLES. 
A Lerrer from Naples contains the following circular 
from the Neapolitan Minister of Foreign Affairs relative 


to the affair of the Cagliari:— 
‘Naples, 21st Sept. 

“ M——, I hasten to make known to you that I have 
notified to the Sardinian Chargé d’Affaires at Naples 
that as regards the merchandise found on board the 
Cagliari and belonging to third parties, the latter, in 
order to obtain the immediate delivery of them, had only 
to address an application to the commission on maritime 
prizes, through any person acting jp the name of the 
captain of the steamer, or having from the party a 
be- 
before the said commission. 


“ Canara.” 





AUSTRIAN FINANCE. 
“Tt is indisputable,” says the Indépendance, “that 
the numerous measures for preserving the Austrian 


|treasury from the continual menace of bankruptey 


have remained without result. 


A new loan, disguised 


|under the form of an issue of Treasury bills, has be- 


come necessary. A letter from Vienna ascribes this 
situation to the overwhelming charges of the public. 
debt and of the army. In 1843, the interest on the 
debt only absorbed 110,000,000f. annually, and in 1856 
it required 220,000,000f In 1845, the army cost 
131,000,000f., but last year it cost 310,000,000f. In 
1854, 1855, and 1856, the army and debt together ab- 
sorbed on an average 655,000,000f., which exceeded by 
255,000,000f., or 63 per cent., the total of the budget 
of 1845. The deficit is now 1,642,000,000£” 


Mount Vesvvrvs has been again in eruption. 

A Drunken AssauLt.—William Webb, a carpenter 
at Hoxten, made an unprovoked attack, while intoxi- 
cated, on a Mr. Field, who was removing a leaden coffin 
in a cart. He forced him to the ground, and at that 
moment the horse dashed forward, and the cart went 
over Mr. Field’s loins. Webb was brought up yesterday 
before the Worship-street magistrate, and remanded. 

WIiFE-BEATING.—-James Bloxall; a labourer, was 
examined yesterday before the Southwark magistrate, 
on a charge of knocking his wife down, and kicking her 
onthe head and body. She had discovered him with a 
disreputable woman; but he said she was causelessly 
jealous of him. He was sent to the House of Correc- 
tion for six months. 

Destrrute ‘Navvies’ At Skrpron.—A good deal of 
alarm has been excited at Skipton, Lancashire, by the 
presence of large bodies of ‘ navvies’ in a state of desti- 
tution, demanding food. They have been thrown out 
of work by a large contractor having stopped payment. 
The authorities have partially relieved Their 
number amounts to about two hundred. 

















OnyeTat PaLace.—We regret that we are unable to insert 
the communication. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1857. 


Public Afairs. 
a 
There is nothingso revolutionary, because theres 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keepthings fixed when allthe worldisby thevery 
law ofits creationineternal progress.—DR.ABNOLD. 
—>—_ 
THE DAY OF HUMILIATION. 

Tue day of ‘solemn fast, humiliation, and 
prayer’ passed exactly as we expected. An 
additional Sunday was thrown into the 
middle of the week, with a subject dictated 
for all the sermons, the congregations being 
expected to make a collection. There was 
‘prayer’ varying in its fashion according to 
the tenets and colour of the congregation, 
more or less sincere—more or less formal— 
more or less bereft of any belief in its effi- 
cacy. There was ‘ humiliation’ with the 
greatest number for the two hours in which 
the congregation was in church; a humilia- 
tion mingled with no small sense of Sunday 
finery. But where was the ‘fast?’ Nota 
single meal was omitted on that day; on the 
contrary, it was a Sunday dinner instead of a 
working-day dinner. 

A strong sense of the terrible calamity in 
the East did impart a greater solemnity, ear- 
nestness, and truth to the feeling of the day 
than is customary in these observances. We 
have the evidence of this feeling in the general 
strain of the sermons. Seldom have we gone 
over a mass of clerical literature so devoid of 
any individual ‘striking point,’ very seldom 
have we seen so much harmony in the uni- 
versal utterance. Not indeed that the clergy, 
whether of the established or non-established 
churches, grasped the true problem which was 
presented to them. They were, perhaps, com- 

lied to take it up according to professional 

hion, the fashion being set in ages long 
past ; but they did their best to reconcile the 
practical requirements of the present day with 
the contracted knowledge of past ages. Their 
version of the story which they had to tell 
was this: having neglected to extend Chris- 
tianity in India, having on the contrary tole- 
rated the idolatry an 
the Hindoos, we have committed a gigantic 
sin, of which the revolt was the retribution. 
This was the presentment of the whole cle- 
rical jury upon the offender arraigned before 
the sacred tribunal. 














There are some flaws in the case. As one|a great commercial company had specially 
ates pointed out, if England is the of- | added to its museum for the day. The Crystal 
ender, justice has strangely visited with re-| Palace Company had 
tribution not England but India ; has inflicted | specimen of the genus 
the Retehne of penalty not even upon | traction of that zoological curiosity drew an 
the in India, but upon the Hindoos, | immense crowd of holiday congregationalists. 


amongst whom the slaughter is far 


i greater 
than among the British. Some of the more | knew that he was expected to be ‘striking;’ 


+} knowledge should prove to be inconsistent 


the vile practices of| confused, or can distinguish between con- 


timid amongst the clergy tremble lest modern 


with sacred truth; as if truth and genuine 
knowledge could ever be inconsistent! as if 
we should find out in the works of the Creator 
facts inconsistent with inspiration! On the 
occasion of the last day of solemn fast we 
had much broader and more truthful expla- 
nations of our wrong-doing, and, therefore, 
much clearer light thrown on the method of 
reform. But still there were some few who 
could seize the truth, and set it forth even in 
an established church. One preacher laid 
down his discourse upon the established 
tramway. The Divine ruler of the world, he 
said, “ accorded not to individuals the final 
judgment on their deeds until the close of 
their career, but communities of men have 
their probation in this world ;” and in the 
government of the world there are moral laws 
as well as physical laws :— 


“ All the physical convulsions that have agitated 
the world have proceeded in conformity with the 
natural laws assigned from the first by God. An 
earthquake, a volcano, an eruption, a flood, though 
seeming to break in on nature, does nevertheless 
fulfil its laws as truly as the falling stone, or the 
rising sparks of fire, or the ripple of the streamlet 
of the valley. So we may be sure that the just 
laws of the Moral Governor are fulfilled in the most 
inscrutable of human events as truly as in the ordi- 
nary tenor of human existence. There is human 
probation going on beneath the Eternal Eye, There 
is a moral meaning for all that happens. We must 
not then suppose that when we have traced to social 
and natural causes the enormous crime and misery 
which have just afflicted our Indian Empire, we have 
done with them.” 


The Times, said the same preacher, “has 
had the courage to charge the blame of the 
present outbreak of heathenism in the East 
on the defective Christianity in the middle 
classes, who have abetted the Indian Govern- 
ment in compromising between Christianity 
and heathenism.” Dr. Irons did not ques- 
tion these statements; but he retorted that 
the press does but reflect the mind of the 
middle classes ; and we may add, that in the 
main, if the middle class have pandered to 
compromise in India, the - has pandered 
to the middle cluss. But, says Dr. Irons, 
“this mutual shifting of the blame on one 
another is unworthy of a solemn hour like the 
resent.”’ ‘“ We have all had our share in the 

ow tone of religion and morals among the 

ople. If England will not trust religion, 
God will pluck up and destroy our power.” 
We may, perhaps, question the accuracy of 
some expressions here, but it is the rough 
assertion of a great truth. 

If we, as a people, habitually mingle truth 
and falsehood, if we adulterate our sincerity 
with mere outward conformity, we under- 
mine the strength that isin us, and render 
ourselves incapable of maintaining our own 
greatness. Strewed throughout the churches 
of the country on that day devoted to com- 
muning with the Divine Power was a mass 
of hypocrisy, of pretended belief, of acquies- 
cence in doctrines that are no longer sin- 
cerely accepted ; and in the Divine Presence 
the people of this country were lying. Isit 
possible that it can throw its heart into the 
work, can prevent its mind from becoming 


science and hypocrisy, between the work to 
be done and the work that ought not to be 
done ? 

As if to anatomize and expose the nature 
of our religious observances before our face, 


rocured a monster 
reacher, and the at- 


Sruraron preached to 23,500 ns. He 
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he has a voice as capable as ‘filling 
some part of that har rere chara Ga 
has the ready knack of saying things that 
are not generally spoken out, in 9 ; 
language which borrows its apology from 
eee > aga 2 adds a spice to relioi 
unction. Jn this direct lan rgom 
worth Peter the Hermit, he’ toll, os : 
truths, but home truisms; pleased the 
by londly abusing them to their faces: 
begged on behalf of the collection "with 
a forty-parson power. The congregation 
laughed, almost applauded. One and 4j} 
whether High Church or Low Chureli, 
Catholic or Jew, joined, or at least a red 
to joi, in the ‘ prayer’ of the Low Chur 
man; and having thus gaily ‘humiliated? 
themselves on that solemn day, no soong 
had Spurgeon ended the entertainment, than 
half of the congregation hurried back to 
town engagements, while the other half 
rushed to finish the ‘fast’ in the refresh. 
ment-room. For seldom have the waiters of 
> Crystal Palace been so busy as on that 
ay. 

In all this great national exposure them 
is something that is respectable as well as 
painful; something sound and earnest ag 
well as that which is hollow and ridiculous 
The country means to do well, butit cannot 
distinctly see its duty. Being Christian, jt 
ought not unquestionably to discourage 
Christianity in the East ; being wise, it o 
not to tolerate the most odious, silly, and 
even bestial idolatry. But recognizing as we 
do the sacred right of freedom for conscience, 
we must leave to Hindoos their faith, mustal. 
low them the latitude that we claim ourselves. 
Christians are not bound to tolerate, in anj 
land whieh they govern, murder, torture, or 
compulsory slavery, on the assertion that iti 
sanctioned by the Hindoo gods. But on the 
other hand, if it pleases Hindoos to bow befor 
idols, or to perform any other act which is ne 
an aggression upon their fellow creatures; out 
conscience is not so clear of follies thatwe have 
theright toprevent them. Weneednot supply 
them with the laws to carry out their tyranny; 
we need not tyrannically restrain them from 
folly. If we enforce the broad laws of bi 
manity against murder, rapine, and depravity, 
we may leave the rest to the free trade of 
progress ; for if the Hindoo cannot overthrot 
the empire of the British, neither can lt 
resist or divert the calm, wise, and beneficeit 
eourse of a Government higher than any 
which resides on earth. 





INDIAN RESPONSIBILITIES. 
We are not now alone, as we originally wer, 
in desiring the recal of Lord Cannine.. Tht 
truth has been told so plainly that it his 
been found impossible to resist it. Even 
those organs which generally support the 
Government have fallen to a note of # 
faintest and most damaging praise whet 
dealing with the acts and policy of the Ge 
vernor-General of India. The purely Whig 
journals have deserted him, and are clamour 


and England are of one mind on this ques 
tion; both say that we risk the empire if W 
retain Lord Canxine. The whole story a 
not known at first. It wasin a fit ofj 

that he refused the assistance of JU 
Banapoor and his Ghoorkas, who my 
have saved Cawnpore. Now we know 

has been said of these Ghoorkas and théit 
chief. The latter has been vilified as a tre® 
cherous tyrant; the former have been ridit 
lously and ignorantly described as pigmles 
But June Banapoor has never been @& 
faithful to England ; it was he, among otbers, 
who warned Lord Cannine of ‘empendhag 








gers; as to his troops, they have invariably 
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ing for his immediate supercession. India | 
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' ys in hand-to-hand conflict be- 

- ag are a brave, hardy, warlike, 
and vigorous, though diminutive people. They 
might at least have been the saviours of 
; but they were ordered off the 
ish territory. That fact we repeat, and 
we recommend the relatives of the slain to 
Lord CANNING upon his conscience, and 
ask him why he ermitted a thousand Chris- 
tians to be murdered by the Nana Saute. 
Within a week he was eager to obtain the 
assistance of the ten thousand allies whose 
friendly offer he had rejected. But it seems 
to be Lord Cannina’s doom to be a week, or a 
month, or three months behindhand. What 
did he know of India that he should dare to 
write home after mutinies had taken place, and 
assure the Cabinet that all causes for alarm 


- had subsided ? The first blow was struck in 


January ; had he acted with sense or energy 
he might have had twenty thousand rein- 
forcements with him before July. But he 
d his confidence in himself and his 

ys; and the Imperial Government slept 
while during the months of February, March, 
April, May, and June the rebellion gathered 
force, and Parliament listened to satisfactory 
explanations from Mr. Vernon SMiru. 
Then we learned that the spectre of a Mogul 
had appeared at Delhi, aud that Lord Can- 
wine’s confidence meant anarchy and mas- 
gacre. Here arose a double responsibility— 
that of the local and that ef the supreme 
authorities. How did Lord Cannine@ act? 
Everyone knows by this time. He took few 
or no precautions. At the very localities 
pointed out to him as centres of anxiety, he 
allowed conspiracies to ripen into actual re- 
volt, and no one has yet ventured to caleu- 
late at what a sacrifice of human life—to say 
nothing of power endangered, or property 
destroyed — the Governor-General nursed 
himself in blindness aud apathy. If the 
actual cost be incalculable, what of the inte- 
rests he hazarded? Whatof Calcutta itself 
in flames, half the Europeans murdered and 
the survivors flying to Fort William or the 
sea? Of Allahabad captured by the muti- 
neers? Ofall Bengal Proper ravaged? Yet 
it was not until the last moment that Lord 
Canine partially guaranteed the com- 
munity against these horrible chances. The 
natives began buying arms in the bazaars 
with unusual activity. Was this interfered 
with? No. All the guns, pistols, and steel 
weapons for sale in Calcutta were bought up, 
and the Governor-General allowed assassina- 
fion to sharpen its kuife in the open streets. 
He was at work in other quarters. He was 
bridling the press. He was shamefully con- 


founding a number of publie-spirited Eng-'| 
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meddlesome tyranny of the civilian Viscount 
at Calcutta. It is Lord Cannine, and Lord 
Cannin@ alone, who is responsible for the 
fatal imbecility displayed at Meerut and 
Dinapore. Yet the General, seventy years 
old, is superseded, and will be tried; the 
man who knew what he was, and left him 
where he ought not to have been, is—who 
knows what we shall have to pay for it ?—the 
supreme authority in India. 

We should like to see the letters written 
by Sir James Ovrram and Sir Henry Law- 
RENCE from Lucknow. Did they recommend 
the disarmament of the Oude chiefs and their 
followers? Did they point out the perilous 
situation of that territory long before the 
mutiny began? Who advised Lord Can- 
Nine to watch the movements of CHERE 
Stren in Berar—a man with a standing 
grievance and a standing army, who was per- 
mitted to maintain a little park of artillery, 
which he lent to the Dinapore rebels, and who 
is now in arms against us? Bad symptoms 
were betrayed in Bengal and the North- West 
Provinces soon after the conclusion of the 
Russian war. In faet, the mutiny had begun 
to develop itself. Peculiar organizations in 
the army were heard of; the lotus and the 
cake passed through India like the bearded 
flame in the tragedy ; the native prints were 
insolent and exulting in their language ; both 
Hindoos and Mohammedans talked aloud, 
although vaguely, of certain coming events. 
Who cannot faney a faultless British peer 
holding up an eyeglass, remarking, “ How 
very curious ’ and wondering what he had to 
do with it? Mark, we are not jocular. This 
is exactly the light in whieh our representa- 
tive men of the aristocracy regard a great 
public crisis. It is not laughable ; it is very 
serious. 

Lord CanNING, in the latitude of Oriental 
ruby-and-diamond beds, kept himself - re- 
markably cool while insurrections and 
slaughter did their work in the Upper Pro- 
vinces. Coolness was also the prevailing 
characteristic of the departments at home. 
They resolved so to order the depar- 
ture of troops that they should arrive 
in India in the cool season, HavELock 
might conduct.a July campaign, WILSON a 
July siege, WueELerR and Lawrence aJuly 
defence ; there were midsummer massacres ; 
while heavy transports were plunging across 
the Atlantic, the sun burnt deep stains of 
blood into the Indian soil ; the rainy .season 
washed them away, while the frightful conflict 
added new blots to nature.itgelf; and the 
light August breezes played. upon the sails 
that were slowly bringing suecour round the 
Cape. Nothing could then be done with the 








lish journalists with a swarm of malignant | overland route. And yet something is now 










neglect even while its results are i 
in a circle of bloodshed and disaster? We 


have always insisted upon fair play towards 
public men ; we were alone, in deal- 
ing justly with the Duke of NewcastLx 
during the 


Crimean war; we feel nothing 
but contempt for the bungling and imperti- 
nent criticisms passed upon the of 
Havetook, who, we are told, ought to have 
marched upon Lucknow and relieved the 
garrison! But if a Governor-General of 
India is not to he held responsible, if an Ad- 
ministration is not to be blamed for dilatori- 
ness when every hour calls for earnest and 
vigorous exertion, we know not why publi¢ 
opinion should exist, or why, indeed, General 
Have ock should have made forced marches 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore. We want 
something like a forced march at home; 
somebody like Lawgence at Calcutta. Fair 
play by all means towards the Ministers of 
the Crown; bat next session, let them burst 
the walls of Parliament with their oratory, 
they cannot remove the fact that Lord Cay- 
NING, their representative, was amply warned, 
and that he neglected to take even the 
slightest precautions. If they support him, 
they undertake his responsibility. 





MR. BUCHANAN AND THE FORTY 
PRIESTS. 


Tue case of ‘ bleeding Kansas’ was presented 
to Mr. Bucnanan by Professor StLtmman 
and forty-two other persons of Connecticut, 
who made their appeal in the name of Divine 
Power; promising, however, that in any 
event the memorialists would exercise their 
influence to procure the Divine countenance 
for his administration. Their case is so well 
summed up by Mr. Bucwanan himself that 
we may quote the abridgment of it from his 
reply :— 

“You first assert that the ‘ fundamental principle of 
the Constitution of the United States, and of our 
political institutions, is, that the people shall make 
their own laws and elect their own rulers.’ You 
then express your grief that I should have violated 
this principle, and through Governor Walker have 
employed an army, ‘one purpose of which is to force 
the people of Kansas to obey laws not their own nor 
of the United States, but laws which it is notorious 
and established upon evidence they never made, and 
rulers they never elected,’ and as a coro! from 
the foregoing, you represent that I ope held 
up and proclaimed, to the great di ion of our 
national character, as violating in its most essential 
particulars the solemn oath which the President has 
taken to support the Constitution of this Union,’” 

These, as Mr. Bucnanan says, are heavy 
charges, which ought, if they are well 
founded, to consign his name to infamy ; or, 
if they are made without having been duly 
verified, they ought to rebound with wither- 
ing condemnation on their authors. Now, 


and seditious Oordoo scribblers engaged in| to be done with it. It was absurd to talk of | what are the facts? When he entered upon 
@ avowed occupation of hounding on the | sending artillerymen vid Egypt; and yet vid | the presidential office, the Territory of Kansas 
military rebels in their murderous crusade | Egypt artillerymen are to go. The Penin-|had been organized under an act of Con- 
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inst the British inhabitants of India. 
eetning, to prevent ten thousand 
medans and Hindoos from beginning 
#fusillade along the wharfs of Calcutta ; Lord 
Caxxive was content when he had gagged 
The Englishman and the Hurkaru. 
knew, or ought to have known, that 
WITT was unfit to command at 
.» He knew, or ought to have known, 
four regiments at Dinapore should not 
be left under the charge of an epileptic 
t, #eventy years of age, who had to be 
mand out of his saddle. He cannot 
excuse himself on the ground that this was 
military matter. It is no secret that he 
pretended to be Commander-in-Chief as well 
as een Goneral, and that even poor 
SON was sometimes overruled 
a he to take vigorous measures. 
¢ well know that Sir Parrick Grant was 
glal to return to Madras to eseape from the 





sular and Oriental and the Australian steam 
vessels are to carry them. It is four months 
since this was suggested, and the Govern- 
ment has only just discovered it to be prac- 
ticable. A thousand bluejackets might have 
gone up to Delhi before the end of June; 
Captain Pex is now taking them up, but he 
may be too late; at all events he is too late 
to prevent much that bas happened and that 
might have been prevented. In India, re- 
sponsibility is concentrated—Lord CaNNIne 
is master. At homeit is divided, we suppose. 
Mr. Bernat Oszorne, for instance, may be 
held responsible as an Admiralty official for 
not discovering, until last week, that a few 
gunboats might be useful in India. 

The Government is getting no more than 
fair play, we are told. We question whether 
the same sort of fair play will last much 
longer. There may be encouraging news 
from India, but are we to condone criminal 





gress; it had a Governor, Territorial Seere- 
tary, Judges, and executive officers, ap- 
pointed by his predecessors, a code of laws 
enacted by the Territorial i and 
a whole public machinery in full working: 
It is true that there had pranes exes 
versy respecting the validity of t i 

rial Brees sm and of the laws passed by the 
Legislature; but Congress had recognized 
the Legislature more than once. That 
delegate elected by the House of 

tatives at the Congress had completed his 
term of service before Mr. BucHanan’s in- 
auguration. In short, the President might 
as well have examined into the tenure and 
relation of any other Territory in the 
Union. But this is not all; there was 
another fact. Within the ‘Territory of 
Kansas there are two parties, one I 
the established system, another insisting that 
an opposite system ought to have been esta’ 
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guing this position once in the Legislature, or 
even in Congress, the party formed a separate 
Government to execute its own laws, as if 
those were the laws of the community. 
What was the duty of the Chief Magistrate 
under these circumstances? It was, in the 
language of the Constitution, ‘to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.’ For 
this purpose, and for this alone, Mr. Bu- 
OHANAN detached a military force to support 
the local Executive in carrying out the esta- 
blished laws. Should he have left the Terri- 
tory to be ravaged by civil war and blood- 
shed? Simply to abstain would have been an 
easy course for the Chief Magistrate; but it 
would have violated his oath, and would have 
inflicted immeasurable suffering upon the in- 
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mode of carrying out a reform cannot be 
suffered by any de facto Government, whe- 
ther of a Territory, of a State, or of the 
Federal Republic. The President of the 
United States has employed the military, not 
to sustain the institution of slavery in Kansas, 
not to coerce the people of that Territory, but 
simply to maintain the actual laws of the 
Federation in the spirit dictated by its earliest 
founders. 

“T have entire confidence in Governor Walker that 
the troops will not be employed except to resist 
actual aggression or in the execution of the laws, 
and then not until the power of the Civil Magistrate 
shall pfove unavailing. Following the wise example 
of Mr. Madison towards the Hartford Convention, 
illegal and dangerous combinations such as that of 
| the Topeka Convention will not be disturbed unless 
| they shall attempt to perform some act which will 
| bring them into actual collision with the Constitu- 





dividufals, the men and women, and the fami- | tion and the laws, and, in that event, they shall be 
lies, of both parties in Kansas. If the Terri- | Tesisted and put down by the whole power of the 


: : 4 ee overnment. In performing this duty, I shall have 
tory is properly described as ‘bleeding the approbation of my own conscience, and, as I 


Kansas,’ he at least has appligd the tourni- humbly trust, of my God. I thank you for the as- 
quet to stop the bleeding. A portion of the | surance that you will not refrain from prayer that 
people in Kansas have set up an independent | the Almighty God will make my administration an 
Government: admit their right to do this, | *#™ple of justice and beneficence. 








and the Government of every state in the | 
Union, the Federation itself, would at once be | 
dissolved. If the American citizens believe | 
anarchy and democracy to be convertible | 
terms, Mr. BucwaNan is in the wrong. If 
democracy means the government of the | 
whole for the interests of the whole accord- | 
ing to the opinion of the whole, he has simply | 
fulfilled a duty set down for him. | 

Some, indeed, go back to first principles, | 
and insist that the Government in Kansas 
should be set aside because it has adopted 
the institution of slavery ; which, say these 
reasoners, is incompatible with the funda- 
mental laws of a republic. The answer that 
Wasurneron and Jerrerson, both reluc- 
tant to perpetuate the institution of slavery, 
nevertheless lacked the strength to expel it 
from the Republic, and consented to accept 
it, is regarded as insufficient; for, assert 
these ultra-adyocates of the anti-slavery 
principle, the institutions should at least be- 
limited to the States in which it originally 
existed. This rule is devoid of any force. 
In the first place, it is not the edict of the 
majority of the American people. Secondly, 
the rule comes foo late, since the institution 
of slavery has already been extended to many 
Territories and many States in which it did 
not exist—several of the States themselves 
not existing at the time when WasnarneTon | 
and Jerrerson founded the Republic. In 
fact, the rule is inconsistent with the very 
principles upon which States were admitted 
to the Union at first, and have been admitted 
since. Each State adopts its own laws, 
under the condition that those laws shall 
harmonize with the laws of other federated 
States, and shall come within the constitu- 
tion of the Federal Republic. Much as we 
may regret that such an institution as slavery 
should exist in the Union, it does not dis- 
qualify the State from admission to the Re- 
public. It is not repugnant to the constitu- 
tion ; on the contrary, it is repugnant to the 
constitution for other States to dictate to a_ 
Territory, or for a Territory to determine | 
whether an immature State shall or shall not 
accept the institution, shall or shall not mo- 
dify or exclude it. . 

The law adopted by the Territorial Legis- 
lature of Kansas fairly and justly secured the 
vote to every bond fide resident of the Terri- 
tory, preventing fraud or the intrusion of 
citizens from other States ; and thus enabling 
the embryo State to declare its real opinion 
on the subject of slavery. Numbers of men 
within the Territory refused to acquiesce in 
this arrangement,—they would neither be 
recognized nor vote. put their trust 





in a separate convention ; evidently this 


“You can greatly assist me in arriving at this 
blessed consummation by exerting your influence in 
allaying the existing sectional excitement on the sub- 
ject of slavery, which has been productive of much 
evil and no good, and which, if it could succeed in 
attaining its object, would ruin the slave as well as 
his master. This would be a work of genuine phi- 
lanthropy.” 

This reply of Mr. Bucwanan is remarkable 
for its simplicity, its moderation, and its plain 
speaking. He ceases to talk about ‘a do- 
mestic institution,’ and directly uses the 
word ‘slavery.’ We point to the fact as an 
important corroboration of our statement, 
that the discussion on that complicated and 
difficult question is gradually extending itself 
and becoming more practical. When the 
attempts to put down the institution by force 


are abandoned, when one State ceases to main- | 


taini a crusade against another, when the 
citizen who has been compelled to inherit the 
property that he did not create is no longer 
menaced with death or ruin as the conse- 
quence of his position, then perchance the 
members even of the Southern States will be 
able to join, as some of them are so well in- 
clined to do, in the greatest reform that yet 
awaits the Republic. When the republicans 
simply consult together on the mode of im- 
proving the industry of the South, the true 
beginning of reform will be in sight. 





ENGLISHMEN AT ARMS. 
Aut sorts o£ small suggestions are floating 
about, launched by all sorts of gentlemen, 
who are either blind to the real point at issue, 
or eager to evade it. We want a large mili- 
tary force for India, and cannot get it. Raise 
afew Calabrian regiments ; recruit among the 
Christians of Abyssinia, the Jews of Western 
India, and the negroes of Africa, seek any- 
where but in England for an English army. 
By a judicious mixture of castes and tribes 
we may restore what the Sepoys have de- 
molished. This is theorizing at full ery. But 
avoid putting a Smrrn where he might meet 
a Howarp, a Rostyson where he might 
jostle against the tenth cousin of a Percy, 
merit where it may offend pedigree, the 
talents where they may distance the classics. 
There is a charmed cirele for graduates ; it 
would be painful to see them shouldering 
arms in the same rank with the young gen- 
tleman who had volunteered from the City. 
The gentry who declaim in this fashion are m 
danger of forgetting that a university edu- 
cation does not necessarily make a man a 
puppy and a fool; he may be ‘of Oxford,’ 
and yet retain the masculine virtues of the 
Enolish character; he may be of a college, 
and yet of no clique ; he may claim academic 
reminiscences and public sympathies at the 
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same time. le 
the cultivated, the beral, the patina, 
learned senates have honoured, sometimes lean 
to popular ideas and refuse to be 
by a set of fellows who could be named more 
freely by Mr. Tuackeray than by ourselves 
Many of these gentlemen, the brain ani 
heart of the country, are of opinion that, to 
raise a national army, it is not merely neces. 
sary to offer higher wages ; armies formed on 
that principle are by no means national, 
such are constitutions overthrown. As 
are sending men to India, where they Will be 
accustomed to a fearful prodigality of haman 
| blood, it will be wise to obtain, if possi 
| something better than a host of brave, ray 
ruflians, fit for nothing else than bayoneting 
| Sepoys or digging potatoes. If, then, you 
/Want superior men, you must offer superior 
inducements. Once for all, it must be under. 
stood that something more than g 
bounty, a few daily pence, rough rations, 
and no prospect beyond the rank of a non. 
commissioned officer, must be offered before 
any large numbers will present themselves who 
could find employment as clerks, shop-assist- 
ants, messengers —ay, or even wearers of 
plush and powder. And as for the militia, 
what does the peasant say? “You coaxed 
me into the militia when you were fighting 
‘the Russians; you thought there would be 
no more fighting, and you turned me adrift 
without any trousers.” No one who has 
been at the pains to inquire why the recruit. 
‘ing sergeant has been so unsuccessful will 
have failed to understand why militiamen, at 
least, are ‘ backward in coming forward’ 
Recurring to the army, the preachers of 
the metropolis, on Wednesday last, cast their 
thunders to the Horse Guards, and sought 
to make the hearts of Englishmen leap at the 
call of duty and glory. Now, it seems easy 
for a beneficed clergyman to say shame on 
the craven that will not fight its country’s 
battles—he himself is safe from all appeals; 
and it is pleasant to hear Sir Burwer Lrt 
TON, in his vivacious style, saying he would 
lead a battalion himself—if he were ten years 
| younger ; and Major Beresrorp declaring he 
| would enlist—if he were ten years younger; 
\there is an 7f in all these cases; and 
| young English bachelor also says, ‘I wille 
list, &e. If what? If in return for risking 
| his life, for leaving his home, for undergoing 
|allthe fatigues and privations of the ranks in 
| our Asiatic campaign, we give him a chance 
|of making his way by merit. Is that-um 
|patriotic? Is that graduating his noble 
‘rage? Horse Guard apologists tells us that 
/a murderer is at large in India, 
‘our young men want to be rewarded for 
flying to the rescue of their English sisters. 
‘It it be a murderer who has to be @ 
seize hold of him yourselves, you who feel the 
full weight of the responsibility, and leave 
these young men at their quiet employments. 
But it is a long campaign, a terrible 
‘an entire change of pursuits; the man 
might retire upon a competency in Sage 
asked to take two or three sovereign# ™ 
vance, thirteen-pence a day for ten 
the probability, by good conduct, of 
a corporal or a sergeant, and dying 
finitesimal pension. He naturally 
why is Prince Atpert a Field- 
That is not his business, you 


























but why is Sir Wir11aM Wrnnuasts OF 


Kars a Major-General? On” 
of his distinguished services. Am 
reason. But if the aspirant’s § 
also distinguished ; if he displa 
command ; if he be as ‘superié 
rades as ’arapay is to an ord 
assistant; if he have in hj 
general, why is he never 


‘colour-sergeant? No off 
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any one promise him better | mined not to let the question of 
= Wherefore, he takes up the un-|and his whereabouts drop. 


iy yard measure, OT the clerical quill, or 
even the badge of household servitude. Be- 
cause, in the first case, he hopes to set up in 
business for himself; in the second, he may 

upon a neat little income, and visions 
of a junior ea? make bright the dingy 
wall beyond the desk ; in the third, he may 


> 


rise to be butler, and then—who knows—he 


keep.a tavern, and mellow into old age a 
ected, comfortable landlord. Anywhere 
but the barracks. There is no social thorough- 
fare in that direction. That is why English- 
men are not rushing to arms; and why we 
are groping about in Shoa, Ashantee, and 
Calabria, in search of imaginary regiments. 
MISSING—£5000 REWARD. 
Waar about Reform? There appears a 
certain disposition to sink the very subject. 
We almost suspect that ‘the party’ has ab- 
seonded. A suspicious silence in certain 
quarters invades the ear. India is a godsend 
to those who are in hopes of preserving the 
British Constitution, not in its original state 
of healthy vigour, but in its collapse. Still 
we are inclined to doubt whether the British 
public will be quite content to miss its 
adopted. Last session Lord PaLMErsTon 
announced that although Reform must go 
into retirement for a time, it should reappear 
next session. But in what state? Las it 
been put out to nurse for the express pur- 
se of being overlaid? Sometimes unjust 
guardians have used that objectionable process 
with si¢kly infants or superannuated persons 
ina ‘soft’ state, of course with an eye to the 
property. Lord Patmersron is for the time 
ian of Reform; but it is an ominous 
fact that he never talks about it ; just as JANE 
Erge’s Mr. Rocurster never talked about 
his wife, or King Joun never talked about 
Prince Antuur. Weare not in the habit of 
raising questions that we intend to drop. 
This pointed silence has somewhat excited 
the popular interest. The noble public has 
made up its mind that it will not be balked 
of its Reform, and is quite content to wait 
for six months with a full confidence in its 
own power of attaining its rights; neverthe- 
less, it would like to know how Reform 
does at present, Luckily the dear de- 
d has some influential friends. We 
€ no great trust in Reform demonstrations 
at present, especially where the commanding 
officer, like Sir Cuaktzs Napier in the good 
ship Bury, makes a grand parade as a Re- 
former, but is evidently on the best of terms 
with the opposite party. The Emperor of 
BSIA is said to have a great esteem for Sir 
HARLES ever since that distinguished officer 
resided in the Baltic; and as a Reformer, 
Sir Cuartes is now earning the esteem of 
Dery, Lord Paumersron, Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, Sir Evwarp Buiwer Lyrron, and 
other upholders of the ‘Oh no we never men- 
tion it’ policy. But there is Lord Jouy 
Russe.1, who ought to have been guardian 
to the ward, and whose past conduct as guar- 
has been so much misrepresented. And 
then there is a very smart fellow who wears 
t livery of the great guardian’s house, aud 
mM spite of his liking for} his present 
Master, has a real attachment to ‘the old 
family,’ and cannot in his heart forget the 
- iis name is Ossporne, and he has 
n talking to the people at Dover on the 
t. There is no chance, therefore, that 
P form ean be smuggled over to ‘ the Planta- 
» 48 many a ward has been; for Rus- 
SELL, and Osborne, and others, can always 
6W¥e us information of his whereabouts. 
Owever, the matter will not be left alto- 
gether to chance, for we understand that 
some public-spirited gentlemen are deter- 





r Reform 
We have not yet 
heard what arrangements will be made ; but, 
probably, at the next session of the Court of 
| Parliament, some learned gentleman will move 
for a writ of habeas corpus to bring up the 
|missing party. And, already, we are autho- 
|rized to state that, should other proceedings 
fail, a handsome reward will be offered. Any 
gentleman, properly qualified, who shall pro- 
|duce the missing party in the proper place, 


will be rewarded with 50001. a year, and the | 


| post of Premier. 





LADIES IN INDIA. 
Srowzs are hard, and cakes of ice are cold, 
|said Borineproke, and women are not meant 
|\for camps. Better scrape the streets, as of old 
\in Liverpool, or saw stone, as in Paris, or carry 
jearth for railway embankments, as in Naples, 
| or administer the weekly whippings of men and 
‘girls,as in Southern Russia, than approach the 
blaze, the stench, the unimaginable brutality 
of war—such a war as that provoked by the 
Bengal Sepoys. British India is for the pre- 
sent one vast camp, and it is unfit that women 
ishould go there. Yet we hear of twenty- 
/nine young girls who went out by one packet 
|a short time ago. With what objects? Not 
|8 nurses or as sisters of charity; if women 
|undertake those harrowing duties, their de- 
| votion is sacred, and whatever fate they meet 
is hallowed. But, even allowing that they do 
not venture to the East with the idea that it 
is an unrivalled marriage-market, and that 
they yearn to rejoin husbands, brothers, or 
parents, we would put it to those ladies who 
are among our readers not to offer or en- 
courage so injudicious an example. What 
can young girls do in India at this crisis of 
darkness and misery but embarrass and en- 
cumber their countrymen, and paralyze their 
‘efforts? By many it is believed that, had a 
decent vigilance been exercised at Calcutta, 
the Christians at Cawnpore, Agra, and other 
stations, might have been brought down to 
the maritime cities and placed in security ; 
but that is a question to be settled hereafter. 
| Certain it is, however, that had there been no 
women and children to guard, WHEELER and 
Lawrence might have cut their way out, 
effected a juncture, and fought a passage 
to Agra or Allahabad. Scores of officers 
and civilians have fallen, simply beeause, 
true and noble-hearted as they were, they 
stood by their wives and died with them. 
As men, they could not do less; but 
it was by an unhappy chance that these 
poor women, with their families, were at the 
posts of danger. Some, it is true, contri- 
buted to the defence of besieged places ; 
Jutta Skene loaded her husband’s rifle 
while he fought the enemy, until, with deadly 
fortitude, he fulfilled that last act of love and 
merey which spared a thousand agonies to 
both. The daughter of General WHEELER 
died fighting like Arremista ; and it was by 
a Portuguese girl that was inflicted the only 
retaliation upon women and children that we 
have heard of. She was shut up in the house 
‘of a native who had reserved her to be the 
victim of his brutality ; a Hindoo woman was 
left in charge of her. This woman she killed, 
with two infants, before slaying herself. 
/Now, no part of India is absolutely secure 
from horrors like these. The more women 
|go out, the more soldiers must follow to pro- 
tect them; so serious is the inconvenience, 
‘that it is by no means an arbitrary act to 
jissue a positive order against the embarka- 
tion of women for India during disturbances. 
When a woman fought a gun in Ropyex’s 
flagship, he told her she was a fine creature 
but a great nuisance. Fine creatures and— 
pardon us—great nuisances, are the ladies who 
now go out to Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta. 
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We doubt whether Queen Dvurenvurri 
herself, of the Hindoo kingdom of Gurrah, 
would be welcomed in the camp of Havz- 
LOcK, although she was a brave champion of 
the Hindoos against their Mohammedan in- 
vaders, wore armour, shook a burnished lance, 
plucked arrows from her bosom without 
fainting, and at last died in the field. But 
the young girls bound for the East are not 
Durenurtis or Maids of Saragossa. They 
carry to India only so many forms of . 
bloom, and delicacy, within cool circles of 
erinoline ; and at a glimpse of their white 
throats the knives of a hundred Nawa 
Sautes would be sharpened for another licen- 
tious butchery. Let them think of the 
worst that might happen. It is not pro- 
bable that there will be any dividing of 
maidens’ limbs, or hanging up of school-girls 
fresh from Brighton by hooks passed through 
their loins, where these ladies are going; but 
such horrors have been enacted, and are 
possible anywhere within the limits of Bri- 
tish India. Calcutta itself is in the position 
of a town expecting a bombardment. Every 
European goes armed. The Europeans sus- 
pect their own servants; no one feels sure 
that an attempt will not be made to massacre 
the Christians; as a proof that the alarm is 
intense, the English, even in Caleutta, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay, are hastily sending home 
their families. We implore our a 
women, therefore, not to aggravate the diffi- 
culties of the Europeans in India by going 
out to the scene of the conflict before peace 
has been restored. We repeat, by doing so 
they only paralyze the energies of soldiers 
and civilians alike, while they risk the most 
peculiar of fates for themselves. 








SHIPWRECKS. 


Caw we diminish the number of shipwrecks, 
which occur annually on our coast? Is the 
large catalogue of casualties we have so fre- 
quently to lament the result of violent gales, 
or do these terrible accidents arise from 
preventable causes? Turning then to the 
Statistics of Wrecks, which we find in the 
Wreck Register, 1 work commenced in the 
year 1850, at the suggestion, we believe, of 
Captain Wasutneron, R.N., now hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty, we find some re- 
markable details. 

Taking the five years from 1852 to 1856, 
it appears that the total number of wrecks 
amounted to 5128, whilst in the same period 
4348 lives were lost, of which 787 resulted 
from collisions at sea. The year most de- 
structive to vessels was 1856, when 1153 
craft of all kinds either foundered or were 
wrecked. The greatest number of lives lost 
in one year was in 1854, when it attained the 
maximum of 1549. Confining, however, our 
examination of casualties to the year 1856, 
we find January, February, and September 
the most fatal months, and June, July, and 
August the least destructive, representing 
less than one-third of the accidents occurrin 
during the winter season. The fleet of vessels 
of all descriptions—sailing ships, steamers, 
colliers, and country vessels—afloat during 
the same year averaged 229,936 tons, and em- 
ployed altogether 10,014 hands, of whom 521 
perished. From the tables —— to us, 
but which it would be impossible to transfer 
to our columns, we ascertain that the coast- 
ing-trade, and our coal-trade in particular, 
suffers most severely, yielding one-third of 
the whole losses and collisions. This reveals 
to us a most painful page in our marine his- 
tory, for we are assured that this unhappy 
pre-eminence arises not so much from violent 
storms as from the disgraceful condition of 
the vessels. Only a few months ago, it is 





reported that a small schooner from Sand- 
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wich, while riding off Bridlington, was so 
causing her to sink, and her unfortunate crew 
of four hands to perish. instance is 
given. On the 8th of May last, a small 
schooner, known to be unseaworthy, went 
to pieces off Aberdovey, on the coast of 
Wales, before there was time for any aid to 
reach the crew. What of our emigrant 
vessels and merchantmen ? Of this class 
we shall speak presently. May we not pre- 
sume that if a thorough investigation was 
ordered to be made, that more specimens of 
unseaworthy vessels would be found even in 
addition to the large number stated in the 
Register to have been abandoned, or to have 
foundered from this cause ? 

The valuable chart which accompanies 
Captain WasuHinoton’s statistics of wrecks, 
is dotted over with small black marks. 
These marks indicate the spot where ships 
have gone down, and they cluster in more 
or less density along the whole extent 
of — sea-coast. ere, however, they 
gather in test profusion it is proposed 
that hatbombe of ideas shall be biilt. and 
early next session Parliament will be ap- 
plied to to give its sanction to the con- 
struction of one on the north-east coast 
of Seotland; one on the north-east coast, 
and a third on the west coast, of Eng- 
land. The return from which we quote also 
distinguishes the force of the wind at the 
time of each disaster, so that staticians can 
easily arrive at an estimate of the number of 
vessels lost by the violence of the elements, 
or from neglect on the part of the crew, from 
unseaworthiness, or from other causes. We 
have given above the average of losses occa- 
sioned by collision. We now add a list of 
the wrecks and casualties, assigning to each 
the distinguishing cause of destruction: 
From stress of weather, 148; abandoned 
from unseaworthiness, 17; foundered from 
the same cause, 37; want of lights or buoys 
on coasts or shoals, 10; mistaking lights or 
bearings, 10; fog or current, 38; defective 
compasses, 5; defective charts, 3; error m 
course of reckoning, 6; error in judgment, 
12; ignorance of coast, 3 ; errors of pilots, 7; 
want of pilots, 3; neglect of lead, 21; want 
of caution, 11; intemperance, 2; general 
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uiry to be unseaworthy. But this is not 
the whole truth.” If we add to the list 
those lost or stranded from defective com- 
passes, defective charts, improper stowage of 
anchor, combustion of steam coal under 
hatches, and want of proper ventilation, and 
through leakage, we shall have an increase 
of casualties of 117, of which 87 belong to 
the last description of accidents. Now, 
though a ship will leak at sea from straining, 
the large number of 87 vessels on our coasts 
seems to be too large for such a casualty, 
and must result from the weakness of its 
timbers and its general unseaworthiness. It 


of wrecks take place during severe gales, 
or are occasioned by storm and hurricane. 
But such is not the fact. Out of 1153 
ships wrecked, only 268 were lost in 
what is nautically called a whole gale 
storm, or hurricane, and only 121 by the con- 
joint agency of the last two. The Register, 
from which we have largely drawn for our 
gers is greatly facilitating the discussion 
Oy) 


liarly interesting to Englishmen. It is 
something to have arrived at a classification 
of the causes of the shipwrecks which occur 
annually along our coasts ; since by this steps 
may be taken by the authority of Parliament 
for enforcing a stricter surveillance over the 
condition of the vessels that put to sea, the 
efficiency of the crews by whom they are 
manned, and the capacity and trustworthiness 
of the commander to whose knowledge and 
discretion the lives of so many human beings 
are constantly confided. 





RICE-EATERS AND WATER-DRINKERS. 


Ws beg our abstinent contemporaries not to 
believe that we propose to civilize the Hin- 
doos or Mohammedans with beef and brandy. 
They give up, we find, the notion that water 
has ‘saintly effects,’ and we are glad of it. 
Some of their lecturers are not so philoso- 
phical. But we are sorry to find them sym- 
pathizing with the Sepoy who is trying, they 
say, ‘to free his land from the yoke of the 
stranger.’ A polite writer in the Weekly 





Record says, that had we read the letters from 


| India, we should have found that the rice- 


negligence, 9; missing stays, 10; striking on| eaters and water - drinkers alluded to ‘ are 


sunken wrecks, 1; burnt, 4; eapsized or 
sunk, 4; cause unknown, 7—total, 368. It 
mast be observed that this is a list of wrecks 
and casualties involving total loss. 

By the above table we find that out of a total 
of 368, no less than 240 cases of shipwreck 
occurred through human, and, therefore, pre- 
ventable causes, such as ignorance, drunken- 
ness, and unseaworthiness. It might also be 
proved without difficulty that vessels—it is 
stated one in every nine—are repeatedly sa- 
crificed from want of the tence? comple- 
ment of hands, or the inefficiency of the crew. 
Ought there not to be appointed, then, we 
may ask, some officer authorized to visit every 
vessel leaving port to ascertain her fitness to 
put to sea and the efficiency of the crew by 
whieh she is manned? In our list we find 
that 54 vessels foundered, or were abandoned 
during the year from unseaworthiness. How 
many in a similar disgraceful state are there 
now riding the waves, threatening to go to 
pieces in the event of a little foul weather, 
creating apprehension and alarm in the breasts 
of those on board? “ Those 54 vores lost 

rom unseaworthiness,” says the Report, 
“form 5 per cent. of the whole casualties, or 
17} fv pave Ba total losses. Aone fight. 
are frequently sent to prison in this enlight- 
ened co for refusing to go to sea in un- 
seaworthy ships ; and now it is made clear 
that, out of vessels totally lost in 1856, 
no less than 54 are officially affirmed on in- 


| not meek and saintly,’ but ‘murderous vil- 
| lains,’ ‘ given to the use of stimulants.’ Had 
|he honoured us by a closer attention to our 
remarks, hé would have observed that this is 


exactly what we said: ‘These warriors take 
opium to inflame their courage ; ’again : “ We 
have no intention of arguing that he (the 
Mohammedan) would have been a less brutal 
coward had he fed on flesh, and intoxicated 
himself with brandy instead of bhang.’’ So 
that the ‘facts’ are precisely as we stated 
them. No wine, no brandy, according to 
law ; bhang and opium according to custom. 
Is there not a little opium-eating among the 
total abstainers at home? Gladly would we 
hear an honest ‘No.’ But we must keep our 
contemporaries to a fair line of argument. 
We did not say vegetarianism and water- 
drinking makes men worse; we asked, does 
it make them better ? 





Sourn AusTRALIAN Expcoration.—An extract from 
a report, dated July 8th, from the Assistant-Surveyor- 
General of South Australia, with respect to a recent 
expedition into the northern districts of the colony, has 
been published in the daily papers, It has refi 


may be imagined that the greatest number | 


once explaining the cause of the various 

so much to the eastward. An extensive bay is 
inside this promontory, extending southward to 
north-west, when the land again runs ont toa bere 
approaching and passing us by a gentle curve to the 
east, and inclining gradually to the south-east, 
ultimately disappearing in the distance, The - 
portion of the horizon is terminated by a bluff headland 
round which the water appears to extend to the north, 
This land passes thence to the east, and forms the Dorth 
boundary of the visible portion of the lake; and from 
higher elevation than that upon which we stood ! 
peared to extend round to the eastern wing. It ig 
covered with vegetation, as also are several islands geen 
between the north and south shores, apparently about 
five miles distant from where we stood, their 
dicular cliffs being clearly discerned by aid of the tele. 
scope. From the first I had anticipated finding large 
lakes of fresh water at the termination of the various 
creeks, or one large lake into which a number of 
discharged their waters ; but in such I should have dig. 
| covered flood lines, indicating the rise and fall of the 
waters, and, even supposing them to have attained their 
maximum height, the vegetation on some portion of the 
surface inside the water’s edge would have revealed this 
fact. But in this case there was an entire absence of 





this important subject—a subject pecu- | 


| such marks, the water’s edge being clearly defined ; and 
the bed, changing its character so suddenly from ap 
alluvial soil to blue loam, covered by an inch of fine 
silt, renders it almost beyond the possibility of a doubt 
that the surface of the water is subject only to the most 
| trifling variation of level, and the absence of deltas at 
| the embouchures of the creeks tends to show that there 
lis no reacting force, but that the waters in times of flood 
flow uninterruptedly elsewhere, and 1 am inclined to 
believe in a generally north-west direction,” 

Tue Misstonary INTEREST IN INDIA.—A minate of 
the Church Missionary Society on the Indian mutiny in 
jits connexion with Christian missions, has been pub- 
|lished. It attributes the mutiny (as might be expected) 

to the indignation of God at our not having ‘ evange- 
| lized’ the Hindoos and Mahometans ; and, while it ad- 
| vocates toleration of all forms of religion in India, it 
contends that the British Government there should ayow 
itself as a Christian Government; that the moral law of 
England should be the moral law of India; that the 
Bible should be used in the national schools, instead of 
being, as now, excluded; and that new and enlarged 
efforts should be made to send out missionaries to India, 
Several persons, it is stated, are ready to start. Inthe 
meanwhile, the Society have lost by the mutiny, to the 
best of their present knowledge, some 20,000 or 
30,0002; but they do not urge the public to supply the 
want immediately, because they wish not to -interfere 
with the relief fund, 

Cuurcu Marrers.—The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
;on Monday morning, met a large body of the clergy at 
| the Canterbury cathedral, and delivered a long address 
jon the affairs of the Church. With respect to the 
| Divorce Bill, he said he disagreed, among other things, 
| with that part which gives the divorced persons liberty 
|to claim again the rites of the marriage office; but he 
| believed that but few persons would be found to claim 
jit. He rejoiced that the church-rate question was in 
| states quo, as it had given time to show that only five 
| parishes in every hundred were opposed to the impo- 
\sition, It would therefore be unjust, as well as u- 
|reasonable, to abolish the rates on the request of 8 
,small a number of persons. They should be enforced, 
| however, with tenderness, and only for the absolute ne- 

cessities of the Church. There had been but few per 
versions recently —a subject on which he co 

| his hearers ; but “he regretted to say that of late some 
| disparagement had been cast upon the inspiration of the 
| Holy Scriptures. Questions had been raised in influen- 
tial quarters concerning the Divine inspiration of that 
‘authority which for so many years had been unque- 
|tioned. If the clear statements of the New Testament 
| were made amenable to man’s judgment—if their a- 
thors could have erred or been misled—where would be 
| the foundation of any of our Christian rites? The sub- 
|ject was too important to be discussed in a desultory 
manner; but it appeared to him that to doubt the ia- 
spiration of Scripture, or to suppose that it 
anything not in accordance with the mind of God, ws 
to attribute to the Almighty a want of foresight which, 
not to speak irreverently, could not even be ex 
fallible man. It was as if the inventor of one of thow 
wonderful and complicated machines which the scienct 
of these latter days had contrived were to deposit it ia 
some distant land, or so to adjust it that persons might 
tamper with it to their own destruction. To his mind 
it would be less difficult to reject the Seripeure aie, 
gether than to doubt the inspiration of any part of 
His Grace, having next spoken of the increase 

hurches and schools in his diocese, adverted to the 








chiefly to the observations of the explorers in connexion 
with Lake Torrens, which is situated in latitude 29 deg. 
18 min., and the waters of which are described as ‘ un- 
mistakably fresh.’ The writer states:—‘ From the 
spot where my observations were taken, the lake 
stretched from fifteen to twenty miles to the north-west, 
forming a water horizon extending from north-west by 
| west to north-west; the south portion terminated by 





high land running south towards Weathered-hill, at 


extension of the episeopate. “Since 1840, ninetes 
new sees had been founded, and this he beld to be 
among the subjects which the Church had for he 
lation. On the other hand, they had to deplore 
spread of Romish principles and of latitudinarian specu 
lation, together with the indifference and the 
tion of the working classes and the de of the 
Lord’s-day consequent on the introduction of railway® 
Such is Christianity, according to Cantuar. 
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. , but the judges and police of hterature. They do not 

. pare Dot ne egy interpret and try te enforce them.— Edinburgh Review, 

2 ages 

Tus current number of the Westminster Review opens with an article on what 
may at first sight appear a light and trivial subject : 5 Female Dress in 1857.’ 
So far from being really trivial, however, this is rapidly becoming one of our 
social evils. It is no longer a mere passing caprice of fashion, a 
rary eccentricity of taste, but a public nuisance, which the persevering 
satire of Punch and lighter humorists is powerless to abate. For a time we 
lived in the pleasing hope that the vanishing bonnets and expanding skirts 
mast have natural limits, beyond which the first conditions of their existence 
could no longer be fulfilled, and that w hen this point was reached there 
must be a reaction. But no such reaction is apparent. On the contrary, 
the bonnets continue to diminish till they have almost reached the minimum 
risibile, and the dresses to expand till their aw ful proportions blot out sun 
and sky in the foreground of our social life. Female dress is, however, ob- 
noxious to more serious charges than those of vitiated taste, outraged propriety, 
and violated use, which are, however, in all conscience, sufficiently heavy. It is 
bad enough that the dress of Englishwomen no longer accomplishes its first end 
—that it encumbers without clothing the form, so that they encounter wind 
and storm at once heavy-laden and unsheltered. It is bad enough, again, 
that to the man of ssthetic mind half the beauty of the world is gone, that 
he can no longer behold loveliness of form or grace of motion, and that in- 
stead of comely matrons and fair maidens he meets now only moving heaps of 
animated haberdashery. Beauty, however, is a vital and pervading essence 
which can only be effectually extinguished at enormous cost. And the fright- 
ful expense of the present tasteless style of dress is, socially considered, its 
gravest offence. In this aspect it becomes a national evil, threatening to de- 
stroy the peace and comfort of home, and undermine the very foundations of 
our domestic life. ‘These swollen dresses require ways of life equally hollow, 
reputations equally inflated to support them, and if the passion for heavy, 
tasteless, costly dress continues to increase, our social life will become little 
betier than an enormous wind-bag, soon to be pricked into hopeless collapse 
by a milliner’s bodkin or a dressmaker’s needle. The subject is, therefore, 
quite important enough to arrest the attention of the most dignified journals, 
and we are glad that the Quarterlies are beginning to take it up. The article 
in the Westminster, written with knowledge, spirit, and ability, discusses the 
subject throughout in an earnest, temperate, practical spirit, as will be seen 
from the following extract touching what is literally the greatest evil of the 

present style :— 

The middle-class man, then, finds his house and garden too small. The dinner- 
table will not accommodate the old number; and if a leaf is inserted, the waiting- 
maid can hardly get round,—a process the more difficult from the number of breadths 
in her skirt, and the extent of stiff cord in her petticoat. The most delicate flowers 
in the garden are cut off by the ladies’ hems as they walk the path, and the little 
greenhouse is no place for such tragedy queens; they cannot move without knocking 
down half a dozen pots. If the children are young, the parent dares not commit 
more than one at a time to the charge of the nursemaid, for a neighbour's child was 
actually swept into the water from a bridge by a stiff skirt which went flaunting by 
—the wearer being unconscious of the mischief. If he walks with his wife, he has to 
be on his guard all the time. If the wind blows, he is fettered by her superfluity of 
garments; and if it rains, no umbrella can cover them both. If the weather is settled 
fine, the lady’s train raises a cloud of dust, and sweeps the path of all loose filth as 
they go. If they enter the parks, the steel rim of her petticoat cuts his leg as they 
Squeeze through the narrow gate; and if they try the high road, there is too much 
probability that the whole apparatus may become inverted by a sudden gust catch- 
ing the balloon. Umbrellas get turned wrong side out; and the existing skirt is 
Much more easy to invert. If it is to be a drive, and nota walk, the good man runs 
the risk of being dismissed as a haughty actress dismissed an old friend. With a 
vehement prohibitive gesture she drove him back from the carriage-step, with 
“Pardon me—I and my dress occupy the carriage.” The same women who in their 
youth marvelled at the slavery to fashion which induced their grandmothers to kneel 
inthe carriage for a drive of many miles to save their lofty head-dresses, now banish 
husband or father to the box, or compel them to walk, to make room for the accom- 
modation of flounces and steel springs. Sunday is changed. The children cannot go 
tochurch, because mamma leaves no room for them; and papa has to stand aside, in 
the face of the congregation, while his lady is effecting the difficult enterprise of enter- 
ing her pew. Are the ladies aware that the dulness of church is relieved to bachelor 
gentlemen by the amusement of watching, and afterwards discussing, the compara- 
tive skill of the ladies in passing their pew-doors? We are concerned to find that a 
new method of getting up Prayer-books and Bibles for church use euables the ladies 
to find their own amusement while apparently engaged in worship. It seems to be 
really the fact that the ladies’ Prayer-books have a small mirror bound up with the 
cover,—probably of about the same size as that in the hat-crowns of dandies, which 

Y consult while devoutly covering faces on entering their pews. 

In the present travelling season, the trip is found a pursuit of pleasure under diffi- 
—_ unless the ladies will retrench their garments. It is now a common thing to 

€ more places everywhere than the number of individuals requiring them; and on 
Cross roads, where coaches and posting are the only means of conveyance, the gentle- 
> er have no chance of room unless the ladies take more places than they want. On 
Psat. English, and Irish lakes, the decks of the small steamers are unsafe for 

dren and other unwary passengers amidst the sweep of hoops and hidden clothes- 
lines, It is out of the question for the ladies to trust themselves to a pony for a 
— tide, while carrying a balloon about their waists; and they cannot climb 
im a dress as heavy as themselves, and longer than their own heels. If 

Venture on foreign travel, the prevailing fashion compels a kind and amount of 
Custom-house search highly distasteful to any family man. And where is the recom- 
- of all this? If it is troublesome at home that no wardrobe or closet will hold 
Gowns, it is no compensation to witness the effect of those dresses in 

Company. An admiring father, who till lately delighted in his daughter's grace and 





lightsate of movement and her elegant figure, now sees her deformed and trammelied, 


whether at the piano, in ‘the dance, or simply sitting on f 

she can perform only at arm’s-length: in the second, she steers about’ like Yee 
steamer on the river, papain gg icon mate he. gw ritg speed ; and 

third case, the spectator is reminded of nothing so much as the old 
path, when the ladies waded about in the ponds, finely dressed to the 

while hoops and the waters concealed all below the waist. 

The fourth article, devoted 'to Mr. Booxie’s elaborate and acute work on 
‘The History of Civilization in England,” gives a full analysis of the author’s 
plan, and justly criticizes his fundamental principle, ‘ that the totality of human 
actions is governed by the totality of human knowledge.’ No doubt know- 
ledge is power, often a social and political power of enormous strength; but 
not in the narrow sense to which Mr. Bucxxe restricts it, divorced from 
government, religion, and literature. Such abstract knowledge has never been 


a moving power amongst men. It is knowledge brought into living union 
with men’s passions and imaginations that produces revolutions, overturns 
ancient empires, and determines the progress of the race. And it is a 
serious defect in an historian to underrate the influence of the imagination 
and the affections as motive powers in the development of national life. 

The article on ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ though rather late, is well worth reading; 
while doing full justice to Mrs. B. Browninc as a poetess, and, indeed, 
exaggerating some of her peculiar merits, the author signalizes the false phi- 
losophy of her poem more clearly than we have seen done elsewhere, 

The last number of the British Quarterly Review is weak in the department 
of literature. It is social, industrial, political, scientific, theological, but not 
in any marked degree literary. Of the two literary papers in the number, 
the first, devoted to ‘ Statius and his Age,’ contains an elaborate analysis of the 
bad taste and barefaced imitations of that weak and pompous writer, well 
done, but not worth the doing; the second, on ‘ Béranger,’ is a biographical 
and critical sketch of the great lyric poet, displaying throughout keen, reflec- 
tive insight, and fine, sympathetic appreciation. It is by far the best account 
of BerancerR we have met with. Here is a deseription of the man and the 
poet :— 

Béranger is described as having been a little man, of stout, healthy, and cheerful 
appearance, with lively eyes, and a large, bald forehead. He was never married, and 
lived latterly as a brisk old French bachelor, with a circle of lady 
some of whom are beginning, we see, to publish his letters. He was polite to 
visitors, and knew something of English literature through translations. His habits 
in composition were slow, and every song he wrote was the result of the most careful 
study. The thought, the sentiment, came to him suddenly, and often, as he said, at 
night ; but the form and the expression, even to individual lines, rhymes, and words, 
were submitted to the strictest and most fastidious scrutiny ere his taste was satisfied. 
Something of this painstaking exactness may be seen in his handwriting, in a spe- 
cimen of which, prefixed in fac-simile to the large Paris edition of his works, every 
comma and semicolon is distinctly marked, while the writing itself is close, 
and neat. The effect as regards the style of Béranger was a perfection of logical 
accuracy such as has hardly been equalled by any other French poet. He has the 
Horatian felicity of phrase in an ex’ degree; and when we add to this the 
wonderfal charm and variety of his metres, it will be seen why, even among lyrical 
poets, he should present peculiar difficulties to the translator. We have glanced at 
one or two English translations of songs selected from his entire collection ; but, with 
every wish to make our quotations from him in English rather than in French, we 
have found it impossible to use any one translation we have seen without such a 
misrepresentation of the poet as could not be warranted. Scarcely in one instance 
have the translators made an attempt to keep the metre of the original; which, in a 
translator of songs, is in itself an unpardonable offence. 


i 





THE REBELLION IN INDIA. 
The Rebellion in India ; How to Prevent Another. By John Bruce Norton. 
Richardson Brothers. 
WE receive with gratitude a book written in India on the Indian mutiny. 
But we must also receive it with caution. The writer is an able man, of 
long and large experience, but, in common with most ‘ Indians,’ military or 
civilian, he is liable to very warping influences. He is in danger of becom- 
ing a partisan; he is in danger of mistaking the colour of public opinion at 
home; he is in danger of being carried away by his personal feelings 
Honest and talented as it is, who will ge tere the Indian 
with personalities, and who will deubt, reading this volume, that Mr. | 
Norton is exactly such a writer as might contribute to the Hurkarw,’ 
the Madras Atheneum, or the Bombay Te raph and Courier? ‘his mind has 
bent to the opinions of @ party ; nev he is a counsellor worth, 
hearing at this unexampled crisis. That which we doubt is ‘his c te, 
surmount all prejudice, and with a clear, calm, penetrating eye, to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the actual affairs of India. His sentiments carry him too 
far. We might also say that, if Mr. Norton were an infallible r, 
everything officially done in British India for the last ten years‘has been 
wrong—always unwise, frequently immoral. This tendency to ex i 
detracts from the value of a really important publication. us. Mr, 
Norton affirms the rebellion to be national; but his evidence amounts to 
little or nothing. He quotes two or three testimonies as to the bad foolins 
of the natives; but the only fact cited is, that out of ten thaseeldars in 


Meerut district but one has remained faithful. The villagers in many in- 
stances have thrust forth the Christian fugitives and bid them pass on. This 
may be a proof of enmity or of cowardice. Mr. Norton asks what agricul- 
tural population has rallied in defence of order. What Indian agricultural 
opulation bas ever done so, has ever checked the advance of an enemy, 
bas ever resisted bayonets, or taken part with the minority ? ~— has” 
no significance whatever. We are better inclined to listen when Mr. Norton’ 
comes to the actual incidents of the military revolt. Writing some weeks, 
ago, he notices that at Madras a government ball had been danced out 
under a European each man having twenty rounds of ball cart 
in his pouch, that ‘Tripli was in a panic, that certain 
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Poonah had offered up prayers for the success of their co-religionists at Delhi, 

and that, just before the outbreak, the men at Lucknow declared themselves 

not only ready to bite the cartridges, but to eat them if the Company 

liked. We Seve little doubt that Mr. Norton’s suggestions on military 

matters go far to explain the origin of the disaffection existing among the 

Bengal 8. ey accord, in many respects, with the views already 

stated in our columns. We have been particularly struck, however, by his | 
concentration of testimony in support of the assertion that the Indian Go- | 
vermment had been long, repeatedly, and incessantly warned of the ap-| 
proaching danger, and had utterly despised to take precautions. “ With | 
such an army as that of Bengal, mutimy had become a necessity.” The | 
reasons were clearly and emphatically placed before the Board of Control ; | 
but that department slumbered, and only awoke when it was necessary to | 
save the empire. Mr. Norton’s statement on this subject is overpowering, | 
even if we omit Major Bird’s declaration that, when Oude was annexed, the 

Company’s t offered to aid the King in resisting that act of policy. 

‘Who is Major Bird’s authority? Who heard the offer? And who told | 
Lord Dalhousie, or nursed the secret in his own breast until it came out at 

Manchester? We should like to see this story confirmed. 

Mr. Norton proposes a considerable increase of the European army in 
India, arguing that military colonies might be planted on the healthy hills 
—five thousand men on the Neilgherries, in a central situation, whence they 
might deseend at an hour’s notice upon any of the plains around. But 
he confines himself to theoretical explanations of the causes which he 
believes have led to the revolt. At the head of the rebels are the Mo. 
hammedans whom we have dispossessed, making. their ancient palaces our 
own, and curbing their ambitious pride. Next are the Brahmins, who have 
lost a large portion even of their moral ascendancy. “They no longer 
fatten on the revenue of the country, or thrive by the oppression of the 
masses.” Then come the great Zemindars, and other landholders, whose 
estates have passed away from them. “But there anything like hatred or 
jealousy stops. The great bulk of the people, the ryots and cultivators of 
the soil, are better off under our Government than any of its predecessors. 
Our policy is all in their favour.” This from an avowed enemy of the East 
India Company is candid, and is no more than the truth ; but how ean it be 
reconciled with Mr. Norton’s previous argument to show that the natives, 
as a body, are disaffected, or with his subsequent proposal to restore to 
grinding oppression the people of some considerable territory? He says : 
“Tt is not possible to conceive a greater calamity to the people of India 
than the present dissolution of the bonds between them and us.” ‘Then 
how can he ask the British Government to restore to their thrones a set of 
princes who would play the Pindaree with their people, and create in the 

rovinces submitted to their sway a woeful contrast to the districts under 

inglish jurisdiction? What kingdom would be sacrificed? Oude, or 
Sindh, or the Punjab? Would he replace the crown upon the head of the 
despot whose tax-gatherers carried firebrands among the villages, on the 
Ameers who levelled the habitations of the people to make room for their 
hunting-ground, or the Sikh chieftains who twice invaded our frontier? It 
is well, indeed, to exempt the Punjab from the list of wanton and worthless 
annexations ; every man in the camp before Delhi has reason to be thankful 
that he might look to Lahore, when it was useless to look to Caleutta. The 
possession of the Punjab gave us a basis of operations in Upper India the 
mportance of which is not to be calculated. But we cannot consent to 
adopt Mr. Norton’s antipathy to the late governor-general; nor do we 
think he estimates at their due worth the opinions of Mr. Prinsep, and Mr. 


advantage to the human mind may be derived fro ———— 
Gall, Spurzheim, Mr. Combe, and Mr. Bridges. Mr. Brey Peculations of 
constructed, upon phrenological lines, a model head, and a limself 
mathematical instrument which he calls a Phreno-physiometer "Wines a 
facts stated in his account of historical heads most persons are f ili ith the 
all know what heads were possessed by Pericles, Wirabeas™ Dd, We 
Franklin, and Napoleon, by the Caribs and by the Hindaoa’ wom 
aware, moreover, of the use which has been made of the classifie . 
temperaments—Kirke White, Keats, Cowper, and Pope ‘being of a 
nervous, Shakspeare of the nervous sanguine, Milton of the nervonsil 
sanguine, Julius Cesar, Oliver Cromwell, and Napoleon of the fj 
sanguine nervous more or less, Wellington of the fibrous nervous, a — 
Gall of the sanguine-fibrous nervous. Here the terms of the discus ee 
essentially, and perhaps necessarily, vague. Our knowledge of th ca 
and blood is limited, in spite of anatomy and analysis, “So alos —— 
knowledge of the brain. We have advanced beyond Hippocrates ‘wh ‘a 
garded it as a sponge; Aristotle, who held it to be as a humid a, 
intended to temper the heat of the body; Descartes, who looked 

the little pineal gland as the habitation of the mind; and othe: ho 
thought the brain was designed simply to balance the face onion . 
it from inclining forward; but what is the value of the —— 
missures of the brain, of the pineal gland itself, of the mamil ary bodies 
of the infundibulum? Neither anatomy nor phrenology can. tell 
What proportion of the blood in the human body goes to suppl és 
brain? Haller says one-fifth, Munro one-tenth; the general a 
is that it receives four times as much as any other organ PP se 
bulk; but there is no certainty in the matter. The anatomist is Be es 
explorer ; the phrenologist is upon his track, and sometimes far in ady, . 
of him; but then phrenology is more audacious than anatomy, pee. 
to their view, if the head of William Palmer could have been rem 

and the section marked C on the diagram could have been cut out he never 
would have been a poisoner. We have side, front, back, and top views of 
his head, and an ie. heavy, misshapen head it certainly is; but Thurtell’s 
is worse, he having, as Mr. Bridges says, ‘a basilar brain of the erfeet 
murdering type.’ If this could be established beyond a doubt, the 
vernors of prisons should be empowered to shave the heads of all a 
criminals under their charge, to apply the Phreno-physiometer, andto detain 
in perpetual custody all who proved to have ‘ basilar brains of the perfect 
murdering type.’ As partial mental idiots and perfect moral idiots, it 
would be a mercy to them and a safeguard to society to keep their dangerous 
hands from acting upon the hints of their basilar brains. We are not 
laughing at Mr. Bridges, but merely trying to apply his suggestions to some 
practical end. Palmer, he tells us, had a shallow moral region, an excegg 
of animal feelings, great perceptive atuteness, a low, cunning cleve 
but an almost total want of practical judgment. Compare his head with 
that of Mr. Combe, and we have a type and anti-type. William Dove, 
again, was idiotic and naturally vicious, and ought to have been, accordi 
to the Phreno-physiometer rule, deprived of liberty from his childh 
There were positive organic defects in his brain, but we are not quite sure 
whether we understand Mr. Bridges on this point. Could he bave told, 
before examining the interior structure of Dove’s head, whether that man 
ought not to have been allowed personal liberty and that he was in one 
sense a cannibal, or that Marley’s head demonstrated him to be a brigand 
and a desperate freebooter ? If not—if it be necessary to anatomize the 
brain—why, there is little chance of ascertaining who has a propensity for 





Campbell, whose views as to the native States are contradictory of his own. 
When the Neemuch rebels said to their officers, ‘‘ You Banchats, have you 
been faithful to the King of Oude?” we had the opinions of old Oudian 
soldiers ; when the Mahratta cried from the Sattara scaffold against the de- 
thronement of the Rajah, he spoke as the ex-subject of an ex-king; but 
he made no reference to Oude. We have heard as yet of no revolt in the 
Carnatic. But Mr. Norton makes a significant suggestion when he 
says that, when forty thousand of the subjects of the ex-King of Oude 
rapidly enlisted in the Bengal army from that kingdom, the Government 
should have been roused to suspicion. Forty thousand soldiers—ten times 
that number of their relatives :—we need not be surprised at the enormous 
rabble gathered about Lucknow. A third of the Bengal army was levied 
in a newly conquered province! Yet the insurrection was not. begun by 
them ; they took the hint from oe a and Meerut. Mr. Norton 
argues all these topics copiously and boldly, and although we do not accept 
the totality of his conclusions, we have found his volume to be one of high 
interest and of no little value. 





NEW NOTES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenology made Practical, and Popularly Explained, By Frederick Bridges. 
Low and Co. 


assassination until he has been hanged for indulging in it. But we imagi 

| from one remark of Mr. Bridges, that he would andertake, if appointed 
inspector of penal settlements, to determine what criminals should, and 
| what criminals should not, be allowed tickets of leave. “ The ticketof- 
leave system is evidently wanting in the means by which to determine the 
neal tendencies of the criminals permitted to go at large. But this diffi. 
culty may now be overcome, and criminals classified with practical cet 
| tainty.” Yet we can conceive some embarrassments arising from such a& 
experiment. The convict, claiming conditional manumission, might produce 
certificates of good behaviour for five years, and, indeed, every requisite 
| testimony in his favour ; but here Mr. Bridges would step forward, saying, 
|“ This man has a basilar formation ; he must be kept in irons; if you let 
| him go you may become responsible for a murder.” It would be necessary 
|to establish a very certain test before condemning men to life-long cap 
| tivity on account of their basilar phreno-metrical angles of forty degrees 
|It may be true that this angle marked the brains of Barbour, Gleeson 
Wilson, Jackson, Waddington, Rush, and Fieschi; but do six examples 
supply an infallible rule? Greenacre, the worst of murderers, and Mr 
Gotttried, the worst of murderesses, had the worst of basilar phreno-physie 
metrical angles, says Mr. Bridges; but from what he adds we are a 
would be rather a formidable agent in the hands of a continental ehief of 
| police. Fieschi, he remarks, was, from a basilar point of view, “the true 





The Refugee. A Novel. Founded on Phrenological Observations. By Alfred God- | type of the murderer and conspirator; and I am sorry to say that va 


wine, Ph.D. Hirschfeld. 
Tus new study of Phrenology is largely occupied with considerations on | 
the heads of murderers. Mr. Bridges is a master of the theory he under- | 
takes to expound, but he deals moderately with its antagonists. In all | 
respects, he is a writer who deserves at least to have his views fairly repre- | 
sented, and, for our own part, we prefer to describe than to discuss the 
conclusions set forth in his small, but well-packed, neatly arranged volume. | 
Phrenology is, as yet, an idea. It may or may not take rank among the | 





sciences ; at all events, the greatest amount of reasoning will elicit the | 
‘ e think that, in our age, there are so many | 
minds ready to welcome with respect the propositions of bold thinkers, that | 
no rational hypothesis runs the risk of foundering amidst universal prejudice 
and the seorn of the ignorant. There is toleration even for spiritualism, for 
clairvoyance, for electro-biology ; phrenology is in advance of all these, 
since it has established a certain set of principles, which, though not suffi- 
cient to justify the positivism of its preachers, nevertheless point the way to | 
future developments, and encourage us in hoping that some permanent | 


met with too many of this class who have talked largely of political rights 
and patriotism ; but I often found that notions of moral and p litieal rig 
had a very dangerous range of action.” We hope Mr. Brilges has sup 
plied no physio-phrenometers to the police of Paris or Vienna. He suis 
up thus :— 

In the skull of King Robert Bruce the basilar phreno-metrical angle is 40 degrees; 
in the skull of Burns the poet it is 25 degrees. 

I have met with distinguished warriors and sportsmen in whom the angle was not 


| more than 25 degrees, and they had great aversion to cruelty. The angle in the cast 


taken from the head of Napoleon after death is 30 degrees. The angle is 40 degrees 
in Rush, Gleeson, Wilson, Robert Marley, Thurtell, Palmer, Dove, Barbour, and Wad- 
dington, who was executed at York for murder at Sheffield. It is 29 degrees in the 
head of Mr. George Combe, Rev. Dr. Rafiles, Mr. Joseph Hume, Captain Parry, Dr. 
Spurzheim, and Dr. Epps. 

Several of the murderers are pointed at as gluttons or epicures. Rush gave 
strict orders that he should be provided with a sucking-pig and apple sauce 
pons. his trial ; Pulmer’s appetite never failed him, to the very last he was 
excee 


. 


ingly anxious about his suppers, Jackson, during the night before bis 
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 Soamently with a hearty relish, and displayed an intense love 
EC eo. and brandy-and-water. Barclay, the Glasgow murderer, 
of food, more remarkable in this respect, and two or three hours before 


oe eat as much as would have sufliced for three ordinary men. | 
spother teristic is noticed—Secretiveness. | 
as a leading feature in Palmer; and under the most trying circum- 


revent expressing the slightest emotion of his feelings. The re- 

e — Palmer's + a are strictly illustrative of Secretiveness in his 
marks “ Ale was a singular man. He never change d countenance whatever bap- | 

We used to notice it as we passed by. We never could tell whether he had 

lost.” , 

= Field and the other detectives called on Palmer, and informed him of the 

When that Walter Palmer had not been fairly dealt with, and that they were 

to make inquiries, Palmer replied, “ Quite right,” without the least expression 
Oe oe, They thought they would try him further, and said ‘ they had also | 
r about bis wife’s death ;’ but he never said anything beyond * V ery right and | 

» Simpson, one of the detectives in question, is stated to have said, that he 
witnessed such an impassibility in all his life. He exp cted that Palmer would | 
umped up and knocked them down; but he never stirred, but went on sipping | 
his wine and cracking his walnuts as unconcerned as possible. , 
Secretiveness is very large in the head of Rush, which led him to conceive that | 


the mask he wore when he murdered his victims perfectly concealed him from recog- | 


ou 


aut 


ition. He never appeared to consider that his peculiar manner of carrying his head | 
ould point out his identity and lead to his detection. His large Secretiveness made 
him feel secure within himself, and he, like Palmer, thought all his move- 


perfectly 
ments impenetrable. 


Murderers in general, according to this theory, are wanting in caution. 
Bush, with all his power of secrecy, manifested the most singular want of 
ercu ion ; Palmer was literally reckless ; both, however, were exces- 
sively vain, like the majority of their class. ' mn 

These studies of the heacls of mur lerers are not without their value. The 
thoughtful reader, of course, need not be warned against allowing to every 
sireumstanee mentioned by Mr. Bridges the interpretation he chooses to 

it; but we may say that, in general, he evinces a desire to be 
candid, although his convictions are so strong that they stamp all human 
nature according to a single pattern. He is of those who believe that 
‘ jeal philosophy as a great power has been, but no longer is,’ a| 
proposition easy enough to assert; yet not likely to meet with more than a | 
sectional and temporary acceptation. We have been considerably interested 
in his book, which we commend to public notice as presenting the latest 
view of phrenological science, as it is understood by the adepts in that Ilu- 





mination. ' 

The author of Zhe Refugee claims to be ranked among phrenologists ; we 
therefore give him a place. But his book is a mystery. We know not how 
auch or how little is tended as reality ; whether the writer’s name is really 
Alfred Godwine, or when he gives people fictitious titles. He is tree enough 
in the use of r names, and there is more of invidious personality than 
of phrenological observation in his story. However, vague, irregular, and 
indiscreet as it is, the volume is an amusing curiosity. It is evidently the 
work of a foreigner, who has seen much of the world; ¢hat we might know 
from the orthography, faultless as it generally is, and from the style, although 
it evinces a most. creditable command over the English language. The hero 
igone Skreny, a Hungarian and a poet, who gossips about Lamartine, | 

! , Mazzini, Victor Hugo, and a score of other celebrities, with care- 
less ease. Saphir, the Austrian poet, he says, was once asked by Baron 
Rothschild, of Vienna, to write something in his album; he wrote ‘* Lend me 
two hundred guilders and forget them.” ‘Ihe great speculator did not | 
refuse. Skreny tells us how Balzac was wont to live ‘over the Café du | 
Cardinal’ and what were his favourite dishes. Moreover, he describes him- | 
selt fighting in the revolution of 1848, flying to Paris, trying to obtain em- | 
ployment on the public journals, and being informed by Dr. Véron that the 
Constitutionnel dared not advocate Constitutionalism in Prussia since that | 
would weaken the claims of France upon the Rhenish provinces. In Paris 
he was unfortunate and saw the interior of Clichy, although he enjoyed 
‘happier gpeten—the acquaintance of Ancelot, Ponsard, Fazy, and De | 
Vigny. He was in the streets when they ran with the blood of December, 
1851; but next day was dismissed for having doubted the legitimacy of the | 
ae and for having circulated certain anecdotes implicating the men | 
of the day. In London, he was delighted. Ingland, he says, is not a 
European China. It is progressive: the ladies improve in their attire ; its 

uate, though praised by Agricola and ‘Tacitus, is bad; but what of India, 
Spain, Germany, and America? No women have such exquisite waists as 
nglish women. ‘Their manners are all grace—at least the manners of those 
whom he met in London and at Nice. At Nice, moreover, he saw the Prince | 
of Monaco, who had just sold his coach to pay a tradesman’s bill; Kossuth, 
Mazzini, and Safli are brought in turns upon the stage, with a Scotch lord 
and lady, Madame Miiller, Kinkel, and a certain ‘ Prince of Colchis,’ against | 
whom the author directs a sarcastic chapter. At last, Skreny became a| 
; hence this book, or, at least, its title. He told a Crimean | 
that he was not heroic, a nobleman’s son that his brains were ex- 
& young lady that she was liable to be deceived, an editor that he | 
Ought to have been a baker, Ledru Rollin that he had wind in his brains, and 





Be tere Chief Justice, who brought him a criminal to examine, that the | 
ult lay with those who had selected a sedentary life for a man fitted by | 


Rature for an active one. 


fashion, 


Phrenology, therefore, is making way, after a 





THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

Rambles in the Lake District in July, 1857. By Harry Hardkuot. 
Whittaker and Co. 
Tas characteristics of that part of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
ancashire popularly termed the Lake District, must, indeed, have 
sadly changed and woefully deteriorated when, in a mere three days’ 
rag the tourist gets continually entangled among nuisances like 
ae A cotton-mill, ironworks with old tumble-down buildings, men 
ee a faces and red clothes, red carts piled with red mineral, 
Orses, red drivers, the stink of the forge, and Jerry shops; 


| within the confines of Billingsgate, and therefore likel 


again, a blacking manufactory—men, horses, carts, buildings, everything 
partaking of the character of the employment, and wearing a grimy look; @ 
bobbin-mill, including within its operations the manufacture of Holloway’s 
250 gross of pill-boxes weekly, together with thousands of supplemen 
brush and mop handles. Everything, as in the great city the author had 
just fled from, goes, as the Pacha emphatically termed it, “ Whirr! whirr! 
whirr !—all upon wheels—all upon wheels !” 

Nor are we at all disposed to admire as he does the manner and deportment 
of the rustics in that portion of England Mr. Hardknot has undertaken to 
portray. Your northern villager seems far ‘too canny’ to meet our southern 
ideas of rural simplicity. His ‘ plain speaking’ has a dash of impertinenee, 
to which this said plain speaking—as in more polished communities —serves 
but as a stalking-horse, behind which many a malicious bolt is shot. By- 
the-by, their appreciation of certain individuals of the so-called ‘ Lake 
school’ is prodigiously quaint and amusing. It has been traly said, a pro- 
phet hath no honour in his own country; and the impression left by certain 
celebrities of the school, long resident among these Westmoreland clod- 
hoppers, is in strong confirmation of the truth of the axiom. “ They did 
not think much on Wordsworth or Southey, and would like to know whether 
ony yan has takken till his job. heer wur some talk aboot yan Kenny’sor 
(Tenny’s son), as wur at Cunnyston, but t’ fellow did lyle else but smooke.” 
The man of Kent would, — require a glossary to aid his interpreta- 
tion of our countryman’s Doric. By ‘job’ nothing less is meant than the 
honourable office of Poet Laureate, who, in our juvenile days, ‘ when 
George the Third was king,’ earned his annual butt of sherry sack by 
writing odes in celebration of the royal natal day. As to the gentleman so 
irreversntly stigmatized for his attachment to the ‘ weed,’ he surely can be 
no other than Mr. Tennyson, a delightful poet, though of the Lakes (or 
Fens), and therefore entitled to a more genial epitaph than that bestowed 
upon him by the north-country road-scraper. 

But to return. Patiently, during a summer of almost tropical heat and 
unwonted rural temptations, had we sat vainly sighing for the pleasures of 
hill and valley, even as the hart panteth after the water brooks. But 
emancipation came not. Her ‘ Majesty’s Servants,’ indeed, having duly 
digested the annual mess of Greenwich whitebait, took their congé and de- 
parted—Lord Palmerston to his patrimonial acres, through which for miles 
flows that primest of England’s trout streams, the Hampshire Test, and 
was returning each evening with shoulders aching under the weight of 
his full-gorged pannier. Panmure, ever impatient to wander, rifle in hand, 

"Midst lone Invermark’s hazel shades, 

had been driven almost frantic by the weekly glowing felegramic reports 
of his Scottish foresters. Even the Council Chamber re-echoed with the low 
and dolorous accents of his sylvan lament :— 

My heart’s in the Hielands, my heart is not here, 

My heart’s in the Hielands, a chasing the deer, 

A chasing the wild deer, the hart, and the roe, 

My heart’s in the Hielands, wherever I go. 

At length, he too disappeared, and is next heard of, one day, up to his 
waist in the heather of a grouse cover,—then, as having stalked a stag of ten 
—‘the fattest of this season’ — in company with the equally successful 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. Should Invermark, like Balmoral, be beyond 
the reach of telegraph, we trust that the war minister, ere quitting his post, 
carefully provided that our brave soldiers have every appliance and means 
to boot for stalking the Sepoy demon rebels as effectually as his Lordship 
proposes to stalk the antlered monarch of the Highland wastes. 

Our turn came at last. From Euston-square the journey was rapid to 
the ancient border town of Shrewsbury, with its quaint dwellings, all yable 
and pointed arch —its Welsh bridge and Welsh quarter, so suggestive of 
estrangement. between alien races, though separated only by the breadth of 
an inconsiderable stream. That stream, however, here dwindling to a clear, 
gravelly rapid is no other than 

Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death, 
of Miltonic fame, and at its termination expanding into un estuary five 


| miles in width. 


Intending to make our legs our compasses, like the worthy Martinus 
Scriblerus, during the whole of this three weeks’ excursion, we slung our 
pannier, and, rod in hand, departed from the station and the towa. Wander. 
ing along a valley skirted by great conical hiils, densely clothed at their 
base with autumnal-tinted oaks, but shooting upwards in bare rose-tinted 
pyramids into the blue ether, the path at length wound close to the water- 
side. At this season most rivers of the principality teem with salmon, 


|salmon-trout, the trout of the river, and that delicious species of Salmo 


salar, in Weish styled sewin—a morsel worthy of Lucullus—never yet seen 
to be wanting even 
at the great inauguration banquet of the worthy Sir Robert Carden on the 
9th of November. 

Every fisherman should properly be his own ‘ fly maker.’ Those who haye 
| not patience, time, and ingenuity necessary for the attainment of this art, 
| may invoke the aid of our worthy neighbour, Mr. Charles Farlow, in the 
| Strand. As, however, some enthusiastic tourist, pinning his faith upon the 
| Leader's sporting reminiscences, may choose to travel in our footsteps, we 
will just indicate two flies which at this fag end of the season will assuredly 
fill his basket. Let him pluck one of the brown freckled hackles from the 
neek of a blue dun cockerel, a breed of which your Welsh angler seems to 
enjoy the monopoly, and twisting it, secundum artem, round the top of a No. 
7 hook, let him form below a boay of strong yellow wool, mingled with the 
dark fur with yellow tips from the ear of a jack hare, and rib with fine gold 
| thread. This will be his point fly or stretcher ; for the usual drop fly, the 
| blood-red feather with black butt growing on a game fowl’s neck; the body, 
| black ostrich her! and silver ribs. Here you have the famous coch y bon 
ddhu of Welsh anglers. These two are most effective during all autumn; 
with just ten besides, fish are killed during spring and summer also; they 
form, as quaint old Izaak Walton would say, a jury of flies that shall con- 
demn every trout in the river. 

With the two first named we went sedulously to work, casting, light as a 
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the cog ay A rapids. A sewin of three pounds weight 
quickly made his rush at the hare’s ear from behind a great black mass of 
rock, that rising above the water’s surface separated it into a double current. | 
It was just the sort of place one might anticipate a a fish of his | 
respectable proportions, lying in ambush for all things edible floating by | 
upon the current, ‘and wagging his fins at every silly fly.’ He was thorough | 
Thrice he leaped a yard or two from the surface when struck. 
und spun the reel, and the water shot from the taut line in a shower of 
rain-drops; but escape there was none, After a ten minutes’ fight he 
turned up his broad silvery side, and we safely landed him upon a patch of 
yellow sand. A dozen other captures, principally large grayling, succeeded ; 
but, with the sun now in his zenith, and the fish et rising, it was 
time to dine. No hostel lay in sight, but to one who has endured tent life 
in the Crimea it matters not. ‘There was bread in the wallet, fish in the 
pannier, a brandy flask likewise, and hard by the crystal stream to qualify 
its contents. So we proceeded to extemporize an al fresco cuisine under- 
neath the shelter of a great tree, through whose foliage the sunbeams fell 
in — tracery upon the stones below. Plenty of drift wood lay around 
Indian fashion, then, we heaped a large fire over some broad flat shingles” 
and in due time sweeping them away laid on the fish, well cleansed in the 
running stream. Other heated stones were supported above, and the glow- 
ing embers drawn all round; resulting, as might be anticipated, in a most 
successful cookery, whose delightful odour circulated through the air. 

Seated comfortably under the tree, our captures, except two or three 
reserved, were soon reduced to the mere skeletons of what they had been. 
An ancient bridge stood a few yards off. ‘Too busily engaged in discussing 
the sweet wholesome refreshment which Providence had furnished, no heed 
was taken of passers-by, if any such there were. At length, 

Sated hunger bade his brother thirst 
Produce the bowl ; 

and whilst in the act of dipping for a cup of water, a sweet voice, though 
with an unmistakable Welsh intonation, sounded from above, saying, ‘‘ Won’t 
4 please have some milk ?” We raised our eyes to the bridge, and there, 

er elbows supported by the parapet, on which her milk-pail also rested, 
stood a young girl with a handsome dark gipsy face, and wearing the 
native costume of round beaver hat, frilled cap, and crimson farthingale. 
She had doubtless been for some time intently watching the dinner opera- 
tions, for a Saxon stranger in these parts, being a real live curiosity, is not 
to be passed unheeded. To burst through the little hazel copse that clothed 
the steep bank leading from the river to the road and bridge, was the work 
of amoment. But the drinking-cup lay down amongst the shingles, and 
an attempt to imbibe the luscious fluid trom the pail only resulted in the 
deposition of a quart at least within the waistcoat instead of beneath it. 
How cheerily did her merry laugh ring out at the sight of this ludicrous 
mishap, ‘Then, with a deep blush at this freedom towards a stranger, she 
said, “Stop, I fetch cup.” Away, like a stag, bounded this daughter of the 
Cymri—over the stile, through the long meadow, up the green hill slope 
she held on with unbated breath, disappearing within a white farm-house at 
its summit. In Wales, every rustic building is coated by the lime-brush. 
They whiten the house, its root, the stile, the roadway boundary stones, 
the village church, and even the graves. Two thousand years ago Tacitus 
remarked the ‘whitened cottages of the Britons.’ How scrupulously this 
Celtic usage is traditionarily preserved by their modern descendants, we 
have shown. 

But see, here comes our Hebe, clearing at a bound the haggard stile, 
down the green slope, and once more at the bridge. With the prettiest of 
dipping curtseys, blushing, smiling, she removes from her basket the snowy 
napkin which covers a cream cheese, the finest of butter in a little crock, 
cakes, a bottle, and drinking-glass. Great as was her kindness to the way- 
farer, her English proved small indeed. So, while discussing a portion of 
these delicious viands seated on the bridge parapet, our first Welsh lesson 
consisted in the acquirement of their native names—‘ Barra kaus-barra 
mynin—ewr ddha.’ What return could be proffered for such spontaneous 
hospitality? ‘The remaining contents of the pannier suggested themselves. 
‘* Indeed, she would rather not. Her brother was piscottwr—1. e. an angler. 
They had a noble brook below the farm on the opposite side of the hill, 
with great silver eels under every stone, and spotted trouts in every rocky 
pool; better even than Severn. Would I come up to the farm, and go 
fishing with her brother, to-morrow?” We need not record the reply. But 
how the sport turned out in that excursion time and space will not allow of 
a description here. At some future opportunity the reader shall go with us, 
not only to that hazel-clothed brook, but up also among the far-off green 
hills, where the father of our pretty hostess pastures his thousand sheep. 
There, in a lone lake named Llyn y Bugail—‘ The Shepherd's Pool’—from 
some long-forgotten but perhaps romantic legend—though the lordly Sa/mo 
salar exists not—there is sture of pike, perch, tench, carp, and eels. How 
we loaded a stout peasant man with these, until he literally staggered with 
his burden down the mountain path, our friends shall also learn when next 
we meet. 

Mr. Harry Hardknot’s little volume, which suggests these touring re- 
miniscences, furnishes a most sure and acceptable guide for all whom time 
and circumstance limit to a hasty survey of the English lakes. His descrip- 
tions of scenery exhibit a true poetic taste—we mean an unaffected appre- 
ciation of whatever is beautiful in Nature. ‘The very economic outlay by 
which his three days’ excursion was so satisfactorily enjoyed, will certainly 
induce numbers to make his Handboek their guide in any projected ramble 
in his footsteps. 





THREE LOVE STORIES. 
The Cowrse of True Love Never Did Run Smooth. By Charles Reade. Bentley, 
Tuese three slight sketches constitute a fair representation of the kind of 
ability poasenid! by Mr. Charles Reade. He tells a story violently and rapidly ; 


he constructs, with much labour, short, hard sentences; he invents dramatic 
situations, which, if remote from the possibilities of life, are nevertheless 










is characteristically bad—crude, irregular, mechanical : 
swells into eloquence, or sharpens tes epigram. Hy me times, it 
scarcely does justice to himself when he defies the laws of 
makes a boast of his neglect. Some of his h: 

twice before we can get at the meaning. Does this imply contem: 
= or eet Tt cannot be ignorance. 4 te 
culture, and has a vigorous mind. We are afraid that he . : 
anpertee to all literary codes, and this spirit would account ee himself 
habit of jerking off his antipathies and prejudices, as though tne ta 
round shot, knocking society to splinters. Perhaps the pe Ti . 
makes him idolize the First Napoleon, tempts him to imitate the which 
shotted style in which the Emperor was accustomed to It < double ld 
unfair, of course, to create an impression that Mr. Charles Reade be 
nothing more, in this volume, than make a display of himself and his does 
ticular crotchets. On the contrary, he constructs three tales, two of 
are really entertaining, the other—‘ Art’—being forced, farcical 
withstanding, dull. ‘The Bloomer’ is an agreeable fragment of ‘the 
vaganza class. It presents a young American heiress, betrothed pas 
Englishman, but determined to triumph over conventionality and wir he 
bidden garments. Her lover blames the folly; they quarrel ; she persists; 
makin bar appearance at a ball as a Bloomer; he quits America . 
for England. But, in other scenes and after days they meet again, and 
lady, around whose limbs are furled a pair of silken trousers, is 

her power of swimming, to rescue the gentleman out of a river, He then 
says she may wear what she pleases; moderate in victory, she resolyes j 
future to discard Turkish and lersian fashions, and so the romance winds 
up with a pretty moral. There is one good passage in the ‘story—a mas. 
querade of costumes. In ‘Clouds and Sunshine’ there is a good deal of 
mock tragedy mixed up with a good deal of audacious satire, Mr, 
having privileged himself to laugh at science, no less than at nature, W, 
they can avenge themselves, and no harm will be done. We haye marked 
two passages for extract. ‘The first, @ propos of a rural merry-making, ig 
the best in the book :— 

The fiddlers being merry, the dancers were merry; the dancers being merry, the 
fiddlers said to themselves “‘ Aha! we have not missed fire,” and so grew merrier still: 
and thus the electric fire of laughter and music darted to and fro. Danee, sons and 
daughters of toil! None had ever a better right to dance than you have this 
afternoon in clear September. It was you who painfully ploughed the stiff soil; it 
was you who trudged up the high incommoding furrow and cast abroad the equal 
seed. You that are women bowed the back and painfully drilled holes in the soil, and 
poured in the seed; and this month past you have all bent, and with sweating brows 
cut down and housed the crops that came from the seed you planted. Dance! for 
those yellow ricks, trophies of your labour say you have a right to; those bams, 
bursting with golden fruit, swear you have a right to. Harvest-tide comes but once 
a year. Dance! sons and daughters of toil. Exult over your work, smile with the 
smiling year, and, in this bright hour, oh, cease, my poor souls, to envy the rich and 
great! Believe me, they are never, at any hour of their lives, so cheery as youan 
now. Howcan they be? With them dancing is tame work, an every-day busines 
—no rarity, no treat—don’t envy them—God is just, and deals the sources of content 
with a more equal hand than appears on the surface of things. Dance, too, without 
fear; let no puritan make you believe it is wrong; things are wrong out of season, 
and right in season; to dance in harvest is as becoming as to be grave in church, 
The Almighty has put it into the hearts of insects to dance in the afternoon sun, and 
of men and women in every age and every land to danc2 round the gathered emp, 
whether it be corn, or oil, or wine, or any other familiar miracle that springs up 
fold and nurtures and multiplies the life of man. More fire, fiddlers! play tothe foot, 
play to the heart, the sprightly ‘Day in June.’ Ay! foot it freely, lads and lasses; 
my own heart is warmer to think you are merry once or twice in your year of labout 
—dance, my poor brothers and sisters, sons and daughters of toil! 

‘The second exhibits Mr. Reade in a tragic mood :— 

All eyes turned and fastened upon Rachael; and those who saw her at this moment 
will carry her face and her look to their graves, so fearful was the anguish of a high 
spirit ground into the dust and shame; her body seemed that moment to be pierced 
with a hundred poisoned arrows. She rose white to her very lips, and stood in the 
midst of them quivering like an aspen-leaf, her eyes preternaturally bright and large, 
and she took one uncertain step forwards, as if to fling herself on the weapons of scom 
that seemed to hem her in; and she opened her mouth to speak, but her open lips 
trembled, and trembled, and no sound came. And all the hearts round, even the obi 
farmers, began now to freeze and fear at the sight of this wild agony. 

The stories are no more than ephemerals; but, upon the whole, they art 
pleasant to read, and may attain a certain sort of popularity. 


Che Arts. 


—_——— 
THEATRICAL NOTES, p 
Mr. Kean reopens the Prrxcess’s on Monday night with the Tempest, which 
has not yet attained the usual ‘ run’ of revivals at that house. 

“The house,” says the Jimes, “has been so thoroughly renovated, that not a 
square inch of the original surface is now visible. The chief defect, which . 
in a predominance of hot heavy colour, is rectified by the adoption of a light renau- 
sance style, in which French white and gold predominate. The panels of the dres 
circle are adorned with a series of paintings from the works of Shakspeare, ry rd 
formed at the establishment. These comprise ‘the Vision of Queen Katharine, be 
Trial of Hermione,’ ‘the first appearance of the Ghost to Hamlet,’ ‘ Richard ree 
dicating his Crown,’ ‘the Caldron Scene in Macbeth,’ ‘ Falstaff contemplating 
body of Hotspur,’ ‘ Hubert and Arthur,’ ‘ Titania in her Bower,’ and s the per 
between Prospero and Ariel in the presence of the sleeping Miranda. a 
panels are a series of the Shakspearian Kings,— John, Richard IL, a 
Henry V., Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard IIL, Henry VII, and Henry a 
all at full length and historically costumed. The ceiling is beautifully we 
an allegorical subject, and there is a superb new drop-curtain by Messrs. G 
Telbin, representing a drapery of crimson tapestry, which, partially pe 
reveals a statue of Shakspeare. The renovation of the house has been effected 
Mr. Charles Kuckuch, decorator to the King of Hanover.” ob 

Mr. T. P. Cooxe’s engagement continues at the Apetrat, and yoy > 
going through the list of all his great sea parts. On Monday night, 
appeared in the old Sunrey drama of My Poll and my Partner a almost 
forgotten, but once ‘all the rage.’ We need scarcely say he renew’ 


+ 











amusing. 


Considered simply as a writer, his success is mediocre. His style 


success. 
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r sg of a somewhat novel character was preferred 
on Monday against a person of ladylike 
and manners, described in the summons as 
Farrel, otherwise Mrs. Billings,’ who was 
for forging the signature of Emily Leach to a 
. The defendant said her name was 
‘ngs. and she pleaded ‘ Not Guilty.’ The 
original = date “a 20th September, ~ was 
follows: —“ Return by first train; your mother is 
a yi The mat ‘dying’ had been written, 
eratched out. The signature was ‘ El. Leach.’ 
illness was a fiction; and the object of the 
seems to have been to enable] Miss Farrel to 
aninterview with the person to whom the mes- 
‘ave Was —Mr. William Billings, a surgeon at 
oath and brother of Mrs. Leach ; but he is stated not 
to bave come. It appeared that he had seduced Miss 
‘Farrel under promise of marriage ; and her counsel, Mr. 
Sleigh, contended that such a device for the sake of 
about a meeting could not be called a forgery. 
Whe essence of the forgery,” he remarked, “ is the in- 
tent to defraud, and I think if you apply your mind to 
jae I defy any one to search all the books 
and produce anything like a parallel case. It would 
esi to most fearful abuse if such a precedent were es- 
tablished. ‘We should have persons punished for send- 
ing valentines in a false name, if it came to that.” Mr. 
Jardine was inclined to agree that there was no proof of 
acriminal intent, but said it was as gross a fraud as one 
could well conceive. Mrs. Leach, who showed a strong 
animus against Miss Farrel, wanted to read a letter 
whichshe said would throw some light on that lady’s 
character; but this was not allowed, and the summons 
was dismissed. 

Mr, Spracue, the gentleman who last week, together 
with another, rescued a girl from drowning in the or- 
namental water in ‘Trafalgar-square, and who was 
treated with great rudeness and inattention at Charing- 


cross Hospital, where the girl was taken, but not ad- | 


mitted, attended last Saturday at the Bow-street 


(where the case was originally brought | 


forward), to reaffirm the truth of his statements, which 
had been impugned by the authorities at the hospital. 


He said that he had received an impertinent letter from | 


the clerk, who had hinted that the allegations were 
‘wholly void of truth,’ and who invited Mr. Sprague 
to be present at an inquiry before the governors. Mr. 
Jardine, the magistrate, said he had no authority to in- 
terfere, but he felt strongly on the subject, which had 
been much too lightly treated. Mr, Sprague said he 
should certainly be present at the inquiry.—In the course 
of Monday, the girl was again brought up, when her 
mother attended and stated that she had been decoyed 
from her home by a person who kept a house of bad 


repute in Eagle-court, who was constantly seeking to | 


regain her control over her. 
send an officer to caution this woman against any further 
interference, the mother would undertake the charge of 
the defendant. Mr, Jardine undertook to do this, and 
the girl was given up to her mother. 

Mugpens py A Mawntac.—The Inverness Circuit 
Court was opened on Wednesday, the Lord Justice Clerk 
presiding, when Angus Macphee Liniclate, in the island 
of was brought up on the charge of having 


murdered Mary Macphee, his aunt, Angus Macphee, his | 


father, and Catherine Macinnes, his mother, all of whom 
Were persons of an advanced age. The prisover in a fit 
of insanity attacked his father, mother, and aunt, and 
murdered them one after another on the 9th of last 
July. The evidence clearly proved the insanity of the 
prisoner, who said he was the Christ, and that he had 
the divine command to commit the murders, and was 
doing God service. 
murder some others. The jury found him insane, and 
he was ordered to be kept in custody. The Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk administered a reproof to one of the witnesses 


famed Macsween, a ground officer of Colonel Gordon, | 


and a member of the parochial board, for having failed 
fosend him to an asylum.— Edinburgh Express. 
‘ Tux Loss oF THe Transtt.—An officer who went out 
in the ill-fated Transit writes an account of the disaster 
ftom the Island of Banca, two hundred and twenty miles 
from His letter is dated July 12th, and in 
it werad:—“ The first embarked were the sick, a com- 
Pany of the 90th, and a company of the 59th, and they 
were landed on the reef. They had to be landed there, 
= if they had proceeded to the island, those on 
ship would, in all likelihood, have sunk before the 
a of the boats. These were four times filled before 
othe ship were in safety. The ship’s crew, who 
ou last to leave, went at once to the island, and 
bene then made three trips to the reef for those of 
were on it. It was dark before all were landed. 
oe too soon, as the rock on which we 
ay me covered by the rising tide, and 
Was totally hidden from sight before the last of us had 
the land. Thirty tons of powder, all the shot 


and shells and small-arm ammunition, all the stores, the 
medical comforts, commissariat tents and baggage—in 
fact, everything —have been lost. The vessel, however, has 
not yet sunk, though under water from the funnel stern- 
most, and split in half both on the port and starboard. 
The rock on which she split holds her securely until a 
gale of wind shall scatter her to pieces. You will, as an 
old soldier, be glad to hear that nothing could have been 
more truly heroic than the conduct of the men; it was 
splendid, and worthy of antiquity, or shall I say of the 
British soldier? When first the crash came, all the men 
on the troop-deck made a rush to the gangway, but 
Major Barnston, 90th, ordered every man back to his 
mess. This command they instantly obeyed, though the 
ship was trembling like a frightened child, and they 
could hear and see the water gradually rising to their 
feet. Had this order not been given and obeyed, no 
biscuit or pork could have been saved; and, when at 
last the men were ordered on the quarterdeck to embark, 
there was no rushing or confusion; the first party moved 
off and the remainder stood at ease with the order and 
precision of a Sunday parade, though they could see 
and feel the ship gradually sinking.” Some particulars 
of the rotten state of the ship are given by the same 
writer, who says :—“ From the hour we left Portsmouth 
we were in danger, as on leaving the dock the fan of the 
screw, which had not been raised, came into collision 
with the dock, The fan was positively broken, and the 
concussion caused a leak aft which could not be stopped. 





t you will not say that any such felonious in- | 


He also said he had intended to | 


The Transit, except the wind was on the quarter or beam, 
would not answer her helm ; the sails did not fit her, and 
were very old. On the 22nd and 23rd we lost the fore- 
sail, foretopsail, the mainsail, and maintopsail. The 
mainyard, made of indifferent timber, broke in half like 
a rotten stick, and one of the plates of iron of which 
the ship is built broke in two below water mark. I need 
not tell you that it was almost impossible to prevent the 
vessel from foundering; indeed, had the gale not abated, 
nothing could have saved us. You cannot conceive the 
extent of the danger. It may help you to do so when I 
| tell you that on the 24th we pumped out of the wretched 


| 
ship 600 tons of water—600 tons!” 

A Tuer wy Kensincron GArpens.—A woman, de- 
| scribed as having the appearance of a lady, has lately 
| been employing herself in Kensington Gardens in taking 
off the shoes of little children playing about by them- 
selves, under pretence of bringing them new pairs. 
| Rospery By A Poticeman.—A constable at North 
Shields is under remand on a charge of stealing a purse 
containing money, a ring, and some other articles, from 
a drunken sailor whom he pretended to be taking care 
of. The officer had been only about a fortnight in the 
| police, but during that time had been very constant in 
| his attentions to drunken men—with what object is now 
| apparent. 

BURGLARY DURING THE Day.—Two men entered the 
| house of Mr. Lewis Whitehead, Beckford-row, Walworth- 
| road, on Sunday, about four o'clock p.w. They were 
| observed by a little boy, who told Mr. Birkin, a neigh- 
| bouring butcher, and he, together with another trades- 
man, watched the - premises, and intercepted the thieves 
jas they came out. Both were captured, though one 
made a desperate resistance. They have been examined 


If the magistrate would | before the Lambeth magistrate, and committed for trial. | 953; 


| SMUGGLING on THE Sussex Coast.—T. Bruce and 
| H. Everett, of Portsmouth, and J. Wicks, of Angmering, 
mariners, and T. C. Elliott, master of a vessel called the 
| Intrepid, have been brought up at Arundel, charged 

with smuggling between fifty and sixty tubs of Geneva, 

with intent to defraud the revenue of 3001 Elliott was 
| sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, and the other 
| three to eight months. The vessel and other property 
is confiscated. 








\ 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 

} Tuesday, October 6. 

| BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. — Jonn TownsEyp, 
| Greenwich and Charlton, auctioneer. 

BANKRUPTS.— FraNCIs BREWER COLEMAN, Brompton, 
linendraper—WILLIAM ANDERSON, Broad-street, Ratcliff, 
plumber— Megpsury Joyceg, St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, 
timber merchant — WiLtiAM Harris, West Bromwich, 
haydealer—WILLIAM GREAVES, Halifax, carpet manufac- 
turer-—-BERNARD SEALE, Sheffield, phumber—Jonn PRICB, 
Liverpool, licensed victualler-—MartrHa Price, Liverpool, 
licensed victualler—Joun Suaw, Dukinfield, Cheshire, ma- 
| chine maker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. HenpeErson, Dun- 
fermline, bookseller—W. M‘NavuGurTon, Muthill, innkeeper 
—J. and W. M‘Nass, Ayr, joiners—W. Crooks, Paisley, 
currier—H. F. Hout, Stornoway, Ross-shire—C. STEWART, 
Glasgow, mauufacturer— W. Weir, Kilmarnock, boot- 
maker. 


Friday, October 9. 

BANERUPTCIES ANNULLED. — PHILADELPHIA 
Bravery, Brighton, furniture dealer — FREDERICK 
RickakpDs, Farnborough, coach proprietor. 

BANKRUPTS.—WILLIAM CLayton, Watling-street, and 
West Smithfield, perfumer — MarrHew TOWNSEND, 
Leicester, manufacturer of hosiery —W1LL1amM S1rTHu, Bath, 
hotel keeper—JaAmMEs Scork, Pilton, Devonshire, timber- 
dealer —Joun Catt and ARTHUR WELLINGTON CALLEN, 
Lower Shadwell, beer and bottle merchants—JoHN WAKE- 
FIELD, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, baker—FREDERICK RYDER, 
Basinghall-street, stationer— FRaNcEsScO ZERMAN. Saville 
House, Leicester-square, coffee-house keeper — JOSEPH 
HaLrorp, Cheltenham, ironmonger —LaMBERT PHILIP 
MOLLEDONN, Mark-lane, City, corn deaier—WILLIAM Cog, 
Halifax, builder. 3 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS — James Hoee, Edin- 
burgh, hairdresser—W1tLi1aM Compe Pyrer, Johushaven, 
Kincardinshire, Master in the Royal Navy — JAMES 
BaRNETT, Glasgow, joiner and builder—WILLIAM SPARK, 
Aberdeen, hardware merchant. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
BARROW.—On the 2nd inst. pt -Beighinn, the lady of 


Arthur Barrow, mt :a . 
WI IN.—On the 12th August, at Broach, the wife of 
n Wilson, 1st Grenadiers, Bombay Native Infantry : 
a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

CORBETT—GOSSIP.— On the 13th August at Barrack- 
pore, Calcutta, Alexander Frederick Corbett, Esq., Lieut. 
-N.L., son of General Corbett, to Fanny Louisa, eldest 

. er of John Hatfeild Gossip, Esq., of Hatfeild, 

orkshire. 

BURY—BURY.—On the 26th of September, at St. Mary’s, 
Scarborough, Edward James, eldest son of Edward Bury, 
Esq., of Croft Lodge, Windermere, to Frances 
second daughter of the late Johu Bury, Esq., of 


borough. 
DEATHS. 


dau 


GLANVILLE.—At Cawnpore, by the mutineers, 
Lieut. G. J. Glanville, 2nd Bengal Rurepens Fusiliers, 
H E.1,C,8., third son of Francis Glanville, Esq, of Catch- 


french, Cornwall. 

TRAVERS.—On the 2nd of August, killed in action before 
Delhi, by a ball through the head, while exerting himself 
to prevent the men under his command from unneces- 
ed enpesiag themselves, Captain Eaton Joseph Travers, 

2 r 


nga’ my and of the Ist Punjab Rifles, 32, son 
of the late Major-General Sir Robert Travers, K.C.B. 
WARDE.—Killed, in the massacre at Cawn June 27 


Lieut. Henry John Gregory Warde, 56th B.N.I., second 
son of Rear-Admiral Warde, K.H., of Preswylfa, Neath, 
Glamorganshire, aged 19. 


Commercial Wtairs. 


> 
London, Friday Evening, October 9, 1857. 

THE pressure this week for money from America and the 
Continent has been so great that the Bank of England has 
raised its rate of discount to six per cent., and, it is confi- 
dently believed, will have to raise it 4 per cent. higher on 
next Thursday. The uncertain state of the East India 
a finance beyond their five millions in hand adds 
to the downward feeling of the funds. It seems pretty 
evident that the Honourable Company has been borrowing 
from the Bank of England, the next movement will be to 
borrow money from the Government. ‘To effect this a new 
loan will have to be raised ; thus Consolsjare too - 

The Indian news will now affect the market but little, the 
real pincl being the panic in America and the are om | 
scarcity of money throughout Europe. It is computed tha 
the English public holds ten millions worth of American 
securities; the depreciation in some of these 3 and 
shares has been to the extent of 50 and 60 per cent. The 
price of Consols yesterday morning was 90; this morning, 
® 





:. 

All the railway shares have fallen with Consols. Foreign 
stocks are mostly sellers. Turkish Six per Cents. have 
fallen two per cent. in the last two days, and are now barely 
over 90 after the dividend is paid. East Indian railway 
shares are about three discount. Canadian shares very heavy 
Grand Trunk shares at 10) per share, and Great Western of 
Canada at 4 discount. he heavy railway shares have 
dropped 37. to 41. per cent. and are still very heavy. Cale- 
donians have given way two per cent. Berwicks two and a 
half per cent. Money is worth six and a half per cent. and 
in demand. 

In mining shares, Lady Berthas, Trelawnys, East Bas- 
gotte, Alfred Consols, and Sortridge Consols have been 
dealt in. 








Blackburn, 73, 84; Caledonian, 834, 844; Chester and Hojy- 
| head, 32, 34; Kastern Counties, 55, 56; Great Northern, 
| 34}, 954; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 97, 99; 
Great Western, 523,53}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 93}, 
| 933; London and Blackwall, 5g, 54; ‘London, Brighton, 
| and South Coast, 101, 103; London and North-Western, set: 

London and South- Western, 88, 89; Midland, 80}, 
| 803; North-Eastern (Berwick), 90, 91; South - Eastern 
(Dover), 64, 65; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 5}, 6); Dutch 
| Rhenish, 3}, 3§ dis. ; Eastern of France (Paris and Stras- 
| bourg), 27, 274: Great Centralof France, 233, ; Great 
| Luxembourg, 6, 64; Northern of France, 34}, 344; Paris 
and Lyons, 334,33; Royal Danish, 14, 16; Royal Swedish, 
| 4,3; Sambre and Meuse,6j, 7%. 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday, October 9, 1857. 

| HERE, and throughout the country, the markets this week 
have been tolerably firm. The accouuts of the 

| continue to be bad, and it is feared the rain, of which a 
great deal has fallen in the south, will make them woree. 
| There is no actual variation in the price of any article on 
this market. The cheapest shipping markets are on the 
men Coast, where good 62 lbs. Wheat is 54s. 6d. free on 


. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. 
Bank Stock............ ey gen Bee | en’, Pe 
Spor Comt. Rod......| 00... | scocoe | serves | fence 1] satenee 
3 per Cent. Con. An.| 90; | 90) 90 83) | 8% 
Consols for Account 904 90; | 90 89} 89) 
New 3 per Cent. An.! ...... |... F uchée i oe ) ssteca 
New 24 per Cents...) 00... | 0... A consi | Ee | conse ot | cali 
«Long Ans. 1860 ......0 0... | cee = = const 
India Stock...... ..-..| 207 | 210 1210 | B } } coiees 
Ditto Bonds, £1000, ...... ee Pew tS, tele A casein 
Ditto, under £1000) ...... | 23d | ...... | 23d) 2d 
Ex. Bills, £1000 ...... = 4d) 4d tr BST say 
Ditto, £500 ........ | 5d] sd | | ad) 8 
Ditto, Small 3d| 7d 4a) 2d 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL yee, DURING THE WEEK EPDING 
THURSDAY EVENING.) 
Brazilian Bonds. ......... 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cents 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 


99; Portuguese 4 perCents. .., 
Russian Bonds, 5 per 
ODD. cried ttinaininnnnetl 1093 
Chilian 3 per Cents....... .. | Russian 43 per Cents.... 99 
Dutch 24 per Cents....... 65} | Spanish.......... ceinstinbacley 
Dutch 4 per Cent.Certf, 98 | Spanish Committee Cer- 
Equador Bonds : | of Coup. not fun........ 5% 
Mexican Account ......... 21 | Turkish 6 per Cents...... 4 
Peruvian 44 perCents.... 784 | Turkish New, 4ditto..... Qo 
Portuguese 3 per Cents. ... | Venezuela4} per Cents. ... 














Nes pone ney Ne 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON.—GREAT FRUIT EXHIBITION AT 
Bs Bers ROOMS, OCTOBER 24. 


bearers of or 2s. 

publie; and also at 2s. 6d. each of Charlwood and Co., Ta- 
yistock-row, Covent-garden; Noble and Co., 152, Fleet- 

street; Heuderson aud Co., Pine Apple-place ; E.G. H 
i Nursery, St. John’s- wood ; 
a area ® —- = 
. 27, Great Geo t, Westminster; J. and C. Lee, 
Te eath; Osborn and Son, Fulham ; Veitch and Son, 
King’s-road ; J. Weeks and Co., King’s-road ; Wrench and 
Sons, London-bridge. After October 17, all Tickets will be 

2s. 6d. each, and on the day of Exhibition 3s. 6d. 

HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. — POLYGRA- 
PHIC HALL, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND. 
—Open every Evening, and, on Saturday, a Morning Enter- 
tainment, commencing at Three.—Seats can be secured at 
Mr. Mitehell’s, 33, Old Bond-street, and at the Hall.—Ad- 
mission, 1s., 2s., and 3s.; commence every evening at Eight. 





G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


N AJOR’S IMPROVEMENTS in VETERI- 
NARY SCIENCE. 

“Tf progress is daily made in Medical Science by those 
whose duty itis to study the diseases to which the human 
flesh is heir, it would seem that improvements in Veterinary 
art quite keep pace with it, as is manifest on a visit to the 
well-known Horse Infirmary of Mr. Major, in Cockspur- 
street. Here incipient and chronic lameness is discovered 
and cured with a facility truly astonishing, while the effi- 
cacy of theremedies, and the quickness of their action, ap- 

var to have revolutionised the whole system of firing and 

listering. Among the most recent proofs of the cure of 
spavins by Mr. — we may mention Cannobie, the win- 
ner of the Metropolitan, and second favourite for the Derby, 
and who is now as sound as his frieuds and backers could 
desire. And by the advertisement of Mr. Major’s pamphlet 
in another column, we perceive that other equally miracu- 
lous cures are set forth, which place him at the head of 
the Veterinary art in London.”—Globe, May 10, 1856. 

=z. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as 
the most speedy and effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA GOUT, 

RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF 

THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 

WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCRO- 
FULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Dr. pz Jonon, in recognition of his scientific researches, 
has received from his Majesty the King of the Belgians the 
Knighthood of the Order of Leopold, and the large Gokl 
Medal of Merit; and from his Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, a Silver Medal specially struck for the 
purpose. 

Numerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of 
European reputation attest that, in innumerable cases 
where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long and 
copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. pe 
Jonen’s Ort has produced almost immediate relief, arrested 
disease, and restored health. 


oprsioy ov A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “ The Spas of Eng- 
land,” ‘On Sudden Death,” &c. &e. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not 
only efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it 
to be preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the 
guarantee of such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. Gran- 
VILLE HAS FOUND THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES 
THE DESIRED EFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, 
AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND INDIGES- 
TION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND O1Ls. The Oil being, more 
over, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have 
themselves expressed a preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 





Sold orty in Iwprriar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints,4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Jonan’s 
Stampand Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONECAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, &CO., 77,8STRAN D, LONDON, W. C. 

CAUTION.—Strenuously resist proposed substitutions. 





AIR-CURLING FLUID, 1, LITTLE 
QUEEN-STREET, HIGH HOLBORN. — ALEX. 
ROSS'S CURLING FLULD saves the trouble of putting the 
hair into papers, or the use of curling irons; for imme- 
diately it is applied to either ladies’ or gentlemen’s hair a 
beautifuland lasting curl is obtained. Sold at 3s.6d. Sent 
free (under cover) for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS’S LIQUID 
HAIR DYE is of little trouble in application, perfect in 
effect, and economical in use. Sold at 3s.6d. Sent free in 
a blank wrapper, the same day as ordered, for 54 stamps. 
Alex. Ross’s Depilatory removes superfluous hair from the 
faoe, neck, and arms. 3s. 6d. per 
Stemps; or to be had of all chemists. 


ttle; sent free for 54 


EAFNESS.—A retired Surgeon, from the 

” Crimea, ——_4 = restored to perfect hearing by a 
native physician in Turkey, after fourteen years of great 
Suffering from noises in the Ears and extreme Deafuess, 
Without being able to obtain the least relief from any Aurist 
in England, is anxious to communicate to others the par- 
ticulars for the cure of the same. A book sent to any part 
of the world on t of six stamps, or the Author will 
apply the treatment himself, at his residence. §S 


n 
SAMUEL COLSTON, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
goons, London. At home from 11 till 4daily.—6, cester- 
place, Leicester-square, w thousands of letters 
may be seen from persons 


THE LEADER. 








TNDIA—MOURNING ON CREDIT.— 
Messrs. JAY, of the LONDON GENERAL MOURN- 
ING WAREHOUSE, are prepared to place all orders on a 


broad com . 

credit, and to charge the lowest possible prices to t 
families who, in consequence of the late deplorable events 
in India, may require mourning attire. Orders by post or 
otherwise attended to in town or country.—The LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, Nos. 247, 249, 
and 251, Regent-street.—JAY’S. 








HE BULFANGER, NEV WINTER 
OVERCOAT, 25s. to 42s., just introduced by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. 
The OUDE WRAPPER, Registered, combining Coat, 
Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, from 25s. to 60s. The PELISSIER, 
from 21s. to 30s. The FORTY-SEVEN SHiLLLING SUITS 
made to order from Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, 
all wool, and thoroughly shrunk. The TWO GUINEA 
DRESS and FROCK COATS, the GUINEA DRESS 
TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOAT. 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


100 ((( CUSTOMERS WANTED.— 
“ SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STATION- 
ERY is’ the BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. Cream- 
laid note paper, 2s. per ream; black-bordered note, 4s.; 
letter paper, 4s. ; straw paper, 2s. 6d. per ream; cream-laid 
adhesive envelopes, 4d. per 100, or 3s. per 1000; commercial 
envelopes, from 4s. per 1000; black-bordered envelopes, 6d. 
per 100. A SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY (Sixty 
descriptions, all priced and numbered) sent post free on 
receipt of four stamps. All orders over 20s. sent CARRIAGE 
PAID. Price lists, post freee NO CHARGE made for 
stamping arms, crests, initials, &¢—SAUNDERS BRO- 
THERS, Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London-wall, Lon- 
don, L.C. 





paces SHILLING RAZOR, sold every- 
4 where, warranted good, by the Makers, MAPPIN 
BROTHERS, Queen's Cutlery Works, Shefficld, and 67, King 
William-street, City, London, where the largest stock of 
Cutlery in the world is kept. 


\ APPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 
4 maintain their unrivalled superiority. Handles can- 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very 
first quality, being their own Shetfield manufacture. 


\ APPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRA- 
A VELLING BAGS, sent direct from their Manufactory, 
Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheilield, to their London Esta- 
blishment, 67, King William-street, City, where the largest 
stock in the world may be selected frem. 





\ APPIN’S PLATED DESSERT KNIVES 
A and FORKS, in cases of twelve and eighteen pairs, 
are of the most elegant designs and first-class quality. 


N APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
4 Messrs. MAPPIN’S celebrated Manufactures in Elec- 
tro-plate, comprising Tea and Coffee Services, Side Dishes, 
Dish Covers, Spoons, and Forks, and all articles usually 
made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 
Warehouse, 67, King William-street, City, where the largest 
stock in London may be seen. Catalogue, with prices, free 
on application. Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, 
Sheffield. 


] UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
» WITHOUT A TRUSS.— Dr. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, 
France, and Vieuna; and from its great success in private 
practice is now made known as a public duty through the 
medium of the press. In every case of single or double 
rupture, in either sex, of any age, however bad or long 
standing, it is equally applicable, effecting a eure ina few 
days, without inconvenience, and will be hailed as a boon 
by all who have been tortured with trusses. Sent post free 
to any part of the world, with instructions for use, on 
receipt of 10s. 6d. by post-ollice order, or stamps, by 
CHARLES BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook-street, Holborn, 
London.—Any infringement of this triple patent will be 
roceeded against, and restrained by injunction of the 
rd High Chancellor. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! Gentlemen to be 

the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia, The use of a steel spring (so hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided,a soft Bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
Moc- Main Pad hie Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hip, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Pic- 
cadilly, London. 

Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s, 
Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.—Postage 1s. 8d. 

Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.— Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable toJOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
K LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e., 

4 for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c 
They are porous, light in texture,and inexpensive, and are 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 

Price from 78.6d.to lis each.—Postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 

—The extraordinary effect of these remedies in every 
disorder incidental to the human frame, would appear in- 
credible if it were not vouched for by so many eens. 
They are infallible in their effects for every description of 
wound, sore, or ulcer, while the Pills, in every internal com- 
plaint, are actual specifics, restoring health where all other 
means have failed to benefit the unfortunate sufferer. In 
cases of Asthma these Pills will work wonders, if the Oint- 
ment be well rubbed in the chest night aud morning. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at 
Professor HOLLOWAY’S Establishments, 244, Strand, Lon- 
don, ani 8), Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Cou- 


, 26s. 6d., aud 31s. 6d.— 





stantinople; A.Guidicy, Smyrna; aud E. Muir, Malta. 


basis, namely, to give the facilities of | T’ 
hose 


ENDERS, STOV. FIRE TRONS. 
dding, 08 Vis of aor a ree before 
g, to visit Wi 8. BURTON'S SHOW-maye 


in such an assortment of FENDER 
RANGES. FIRE “INORS eg GENERAL 
MONGERY, as cannot be hed elsewhere 
for variety, novelty, beauty of desi or 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with bronsed oneness 
two sets of bars, 4/. 14s. to 132 13s.; ditto, with 
ornaments aud two sets of bars, 51. 5s. to 221. Ormoly 
Fenders, complete, with standards, 7s. to 5, 195.. ‘ Bronzed 
ders, 2/. 15s. to 110.; ditto, with rich ormoli’ Steel 
24, 15s. to 18/.; Fire lrous, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4. ae 
The BURTON and all other PAT STOVES, 

radiating hearth plates. — with 

EDSTEADS, BATHS, and AMPS 

, 

I WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX + “| 
ROO \iS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE rch 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, 7 SPLay 





each is at once the largest, newest, and varied oe 
submitted to the public, and marked at atm = rer 
with those that have tended to make his 
most distinguished in this country, the 
Bedsteads, from...... «128. 6d, to 
Shower Baths, from 7s. 6d. to ar ber 
Lamps (Moderateur 68. Od. to aa. 





(All other kinds at the same rate) Os. cach, 

Benen Cee Dib scscncisstetessvettesioveieealets 58. per gallon, 
UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varieg 

assortinent of TABLE-CUTLERY in the world 

warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM §, BURTON'S 
prices that are remunerative only because of the - 

of tne sales—34inch ivory-handled table-knives, wit hi 
shoulders, 12s. per dozen ; desserts to match, $s. ¢d: ha 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 48. $d. per pair: og 
sizes, from 19s. to 26s. per dozen; extra ivor ads: 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s.; white bone table. iv , 
7s. 6d. per dozen; desserts, 5s.6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d per ~~ 
black horn table-kuives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; densertat x? 
carvers, 2s.6d.; black wood-handled table- knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen; table steels from 1s. each. The stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks in cases 

and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers. 





TILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
| FURNISHING TRON MONGERY CAtaLoguE 
| may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Lilustrations of his ilimited Stock of Blectro and 
| Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, 
|; Stoves, Fenders, Marble Mantelpieces, Ki 

| Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Outlery, 
| Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, 
| Bedding, Bed Hangings, &c. &c., with Lists of Prices, and 
| Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street; 
|1, 14,2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's. 
| place, London.—ESTABLISHED 1820. 


G AS COOKING STOVES.—The Improved 
NM Gas Cooking Apparatus, invented and manufactured 
by Deane, Dray, and Co., has been approved by He 
Majesty’s Government, and adopted, after a } 
trial. It is now in daily use in the following Governmest 
establishments, viz:— 
St. George’s Barracks, Charing Cross. 
‘Tower of London. 
Wellington Barracks, St. James’s Park. 
St. John’s Wood Barracks. 
At the Manchester Exhibition. 
Messrs. Scarlett and Son, 26, King William-stree, 
&c. &c.; and wherever fitted, has given full 
satisfaction. 

Deane, Dray, and Co. supply every description of Gas 
Fittings at economical charges. Carefully prepared esti- 
mates free of charge. A modern and elegant assortment 
of Chandeliers in crystal glass, ormola, artistic, and pain 
Bronzes, &c. Gas Cooking Stoves, from 20s. each.—Deane, 
Dray, and Co., London Bridge. 


J. W. BENSON’S 
W AZCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER 
MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, LUDGATE-HIML, 
LONDON. Established 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manulac- 
turer of GOLD and SLLVER WATCHES of every descrip: 
tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention to his 
maguilicent and unprecedented display of Watches, which 
is admitted to be the largest and best selected Stock ia 
London. It consists of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, De 
tached Lever, Horizontal,and Vertical Movements, jewelled, 
&e., with all the latest improvements, mounted in supertly- 
finished engine-turned and engraved Gold and SilverGases. 
| The desigus engraved upon many of the cases are by ewi- 
| nent artists, and can only be obtained at this Manufactory, 
| If the important requisites, superiority of finish, eombived 
| with accuracy of performance, elegance, durability,andra 
|sonableness of price, are wished for, the intending Be 
| chaser should visit this Manufactory, or send for t I 
LUSTRATED PAMPHLET, published by J. W. BENSON 
(and sent post free on application), which contains 
| prices, and directions as to what Watch to bay, where 
| buy it, aud how to use it. Several hundred letters hare 
been received from persons who have bought Watches at 
|this Manufactory, bearing testimony to the correct pet 
| formances of the same. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ) 
From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856.—"' Exhibits exqur 
| site artistic feeling in ornamentation, and perfection of me 
| chanism me vey > = a Morning Chronicle, VU 
30.—"* Excellence of design and perfection nw ! 
| -.-From the Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.—"* The high 
pute which Mr. Benson has obtained for the qualities of 
manufacture stands second to none.”—From the 
| Herald, Nov.3.—“ The high standing of Mr. Benson a5 
| London manufacturer must secure for him a large bas 
| of public patronage "—From the Globe, Nov.3.— slit 
can be desired, in finish, taste, and design.” 
| GOLD WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, 
| accurate time-keepers, 3/. 15s., 4/. 158., 5t. 15s., to 15! j 
each. Gold Lever Watches, jewelled, and highly-fi ies, 
| movements, 6/, 6s., 87, 8s., 10/. 10s., 120. 12s., 141. 148., 161. 
to 40 cuineas. 1 Ned. 
SILVER WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewe 
| &., exact time-keepers, 21.28., 2d. 158., 32. 158.,to 5-58. 
| Silver Lever Watches, highly finished, jewelled moron’ 
| 32. 10s. 42. 10s,,52. 108., 72. 108., 82. 10s., 102, 108., to 20 gu a 
A Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch yart 
seut, carriage paid, to Scotland, Lreland, Wales, or Sr 
of the kingdom, upon receipt of Post-oflice or 
ee made payable to J. W. BENSON, 33 and 34, 





hill, London. 4 
Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. old 
| Watches taken in Exchange. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—>——_ 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. OOKVI. October, 1857. 8vo, price 6s. 


[On Thursday next. 
Contents. 
I. SPEDDING’S EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
BACON. 
IL. NAPIER. 


Ill. THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 
IV. HENRI MARTIN’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Vv. LANDED CREDIT. 
VL LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 
VII. MEN, SHEEP, AND DEER. 
VIII HARFORD’S LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Ix. INDIA. 


2. 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. A | Edition (of Vols. 1. to IV. of the 8vo 


Edition), and co In 7 vols. post 8vo, pub- 
lished monthly, price 63. each. Fyol. I. Dee. 1. 


38. 
A YEAR of REVOLUTION. From a 
Journal kept in Paris in the Year 1848. By the MARQUIS 
OF NORMANBY, KG. 2 vols. 8vo. (In November. 


4. 

SELECTIONS from THOMAS 
MOORB’S POEMS, illustrated with numerous highly- 
finished Wood Engravings, from Original Designs by emi- 
ment Artists. Feap. 4to. (In November. 


5. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: an His- 
torical Sketch, 1755 to 1756. By JAMES HUTTON 
Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


6. 
A MONTH in the FORESTS of 
FRANCE. By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. KERKELEY. 
8vo, with 2 Etchings by John Leech. [Nearly ready. 


7. 
FRANCIS BACON of VERULAM. 
By Dr. K. FISCHER. Translated from the German b: 
JOHN OXENFORD. Post 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


8. 
The POEMS of FRANCIS HINGES- 
TON. Edited by his SON. Post 8vo, with View, price 
10s, 6d. (On Thursday next. 


9. 
ENGLISH. STYLE: a Course of In- 
struction for the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. 
By G. F. GRAHAM. Feap. 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


10. 
INDIA and its ARMY. By the Rev. 
G. R. GLBIG, M.A. Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, 
No. CXOVII. 8vo. [Next week. 





xI. 
Mr. W. P. SNOW’S CRUISE of the 
ALLEN GARDINER off TIERRA DEL FUEGO, &c. 2 
vols, post 8vo. 24s. 


xII. 
Dr. SCHERZER’S TRAVELS in the 


FREE STATES of CENTRAL AMERICA. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 168. 


xIII. 


New Serial by the Author of ‘ Vanity Fair,” “‘ The Newcomes,” 





On the First of November will be published, Price One Shilling, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the 
No. I. of 


THE VIRGINIANS 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY-FOUR MONTHLY SHILLING PART, 


Author, 





LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 








THE LAZY TOUR 
TWO IDLE APPRENTICES 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. i 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


<== 








Commencing in No. 393, published on Wednesday, September 30, and continued through the F our following Neinbers, 





HOUSEHOLD WORDS OFFICE, WELLINGTON STREET, NORTH. 








perience in good society, and bears the impress of consider 
able knowledge of buman nature.’ 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 


THE MEMOIRS OF F. PERTHES. | 


line Perthes will hold a place there such as our own Lady | 
Rachel Russell and Lucy Hutehinsou occupy in the Pan- 
theon of noble Englishwomen.”— Atheneum. 


: Edinburgh: 


With English Notes, by Members of the University of | 





MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL PARRY, 
by his SON. Third Edition, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


xIv. 


THOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL, Vols. 
III. and IV. (completion) ; Portraits and Index, 21s. 


xv. 

WATERTON’S ESSAYS on NATU- 
RAL HISTORY and AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Tusirp SERIEs, 
Portrait, 6s. 


xvI. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. By the 
Author of Amy Herbert. 8th Edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


xvii. 


SELECTIONS from the CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of R. E. H. GREYSON, Esq. Edited by the 
Author of The Eclipse of Faith. 2 vols. fap. 8vo. 12s. 


xvii. 
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